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BLICBRATURB, 


ODE TO THEQUEEN. 


From Poems written in Newfoundland, 
BY HENRIETTA PRESCOTT. 


. This amiable and accomplished young lady is the daughter of Captain Pres- 
eott, Governor of Newfoundland—a country which we might think not very 
favourable to the Muses, were we not aware that there is poetry and love in 
everything and in every place, and that imagination can make sunny skies 
omidet darkness and tempests, and give 

“Italian aspects toa Northern Heaven.” 
ODE TO THE QUEEN. 

*“©Oh! our’s is the fairest land 
On which the sun !ooks down, 

And our’s is the brightest Queen 
That ever wore a crown. 

Old England’s sons are kind and brave, 
Her daughters good and fair, 

With open hand, and gen’rous heart, 
And spirits free as air. 

No fields wear richer green than hers ! 
No streams more silv’ry sheen, — 

A blessing on our own dear land ! 
A blessing on our Queen! 


Old England's red-cross banner waves 
O’er many a foreign sod,— 

Where’er the foot of man can roam 
Her gallant sons have trod. 

On many a distant shore are laid 
Her brave, in battle slain, 

But the banner of Old England shone 
Victorious o’er the plain! 

’Tis planted ’neath the Indian skies, 
It cheers the Arctic scene,— 

A blessing on our own dear land ! 
A blessing on our Queen! 


Old England’s sons have borne afar, 
Uncheck’d by want or pain, 

The words of faith, and love, and hope, 
Ry desert and by main; 

Have bravely met the martyr’s doom, 
And, with uplifted hand, 

Still pray’d that light, might chase the shades 
From ev'ry heathen lard. 

Fair temples in the wilderness 
Rise up where they have been. 

A blessing on our own dear land! 
A blessing on our Queen! 


To cheer the sad, and help th’ oppress’d, 
Is England's dearest care ; 

The homeless exile seeks her shores, 
Secure of welcome there! 

Her gallant vessels ride the seas 
To free the trembling slave,— 

For tyranny is for the mean, 
And kindness for the brave! 

Hope rises in the suff’rer’s heart 
When England’s flag is seen. 

A blessing on our own dear land! 
A blessing on our Queen! 


Oh! many great and conq’ring kings 
Have ruled our lovely land, 

But happier is the gentle sway 
Of woman’s sceptred hand ! 

A blessing on the fair young head 
Of her who rules the Isles, 

And loves to meet the cheering light 
Of a grateful people's smiles ! 

May the future of Vicrorta’s life 
Be as the past hasbeen ! 

A blessing on our own dear land ! 
A blessing on our Queen ! 


TO A PHYSICIAN. 
Oh! watched for, longed for. through the heavy hours 
f pain and weakness. What a gift is thine! 
hat proud science, godlike and benign ! 
To pour on withering life sweet Mercy’s showers, 
And on the drooping mind’s exhausted powers 

Like a revivifying sunbeam shine— 

For thy next smile what sleepless eyelids pine ! 
What sinking hearts, to which the summer flowers 
Can breathe no joy! How many a day 
I heard thy footsteps come and die away, 

And clung unto that sound, as if the Earth, 

With all its tones of melody and mirth, 

To me had nought of interest—nothing worth 
The brief bright moments of thy kindly stay ! 


Ca Or 
THE OLD SQUIRE. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

The Old Squire, or, in other words, the Squire of the Old School, is the 
eldest son of John Bull ; he is the very “moral of him ;” as like him as pea to 
pea. He has a tolerable share of his good qualities ; and as for his prejudices 
oh, they are his meat and drink, and the very clothes he wears. He is made 
up of prejudices,—he is covered all over with them; they are the staple of his 

» they garnish his dishes, they spice his cup, they enter into his very 
prayers, and they make his will altogether. His oaks and elms in his park 
and in his woods, they are sturdy timbers, in troth, and are knotted and gnarled 
to some purpose, for they have stood for centuries: byt what are they to the 
towering upshoots of his prejudices !—oh, they.are mere wands. If he has 
not stood for centuries, his prejudices have; for they have come down from 
generation to generation with the family aud the estate, They have ridden, 
to use another figure, like the Old Man of the Sea, onthe shoulders of his 
ancestors, and have skipped fro: those of one heir to those of the next; and 
there they sit on his own, most venerable, well-fed, comfortable, ancient, and 
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has been all that the Old Squire has been able to do to protect them. Then 
“ You need not rub them backwards, like a cat, 
If you would see them spit and sparkle up:” 
You have only to give one lock at them, and they will be all in bristles and fury, 
like a nest of porcupines. 

The Old Squire, like his father, is a sincere lover, and a most hearty hater. 
What does he love? Oh, he loves the country—’tis the only country on the 
earth that is worth calling a country ; and he loves the constitution. But don’t 
ask him what it is, unless you want to test the hardness of his walking- 


stick ; it is the constitution, the finest thing in the world, and all the better for | 
Of what use is it that the) 


being, like the Athanasian Creed, a mystery. 
mob should understand it? It is our glorious constitution—that is enough 
Arn’t you contented to feel how good it is, without going to peer into its very 
entrails, and, perhaps, ruin it, like an ignorant fellow putting his hand into the 
works of a clock?! Arn’t you contented to let the sun shine on you? Do you 
want to go up and see what it is made of! Well, then, it the constitution, 
the finest thing in the world; and, good as the country is, it would be good 
for nothing without it ; no more than a hare would without stuffing; or a lan- 
tern without the candle; or the church without the steeple and the ring of 
bells. Well, he loves the constitution, as he ought todo; for, has it not 
done well for him and his forefathers? And has it not kept the mob in their 
places, spite of the French Revolution’? And taken care of the national debt ? 
And, has it not taught us all to “ fear God‘and honour the King ;” and given the 
family estate to him, the church to his brother Ned, and put Fred and George 
into the army and navy? Could there possibly be a better constitution, if the 
Whigs would but let it alone with their Reform Bills? And therefore, as he 
most reasonably loves the dear, old, mysterious, and benevolent constitution to 
distraction, and places it in the region of his veneration somewhere, in the se- 
venth heaven itself, sohe hates every body and thing that hates it. He hates 
Frenchmen because he loves his country ; and thinks we are dreadfully dege- 
nerated that we do not, now-a days, find some cause, as the wisdom of our an- 
cestors did, to pick a quarrel with them, and give thema good drubbing. Is 
not all our glory made up of beating the French and the Dutch? and what is to 
become of history, and the fleet, and the army, if we go on this way! He 
does not stop to consider that the army, at least, thrives as well with peace as 
war; that it continues to increase ; that it eats, and drinks, and sleeps as well, 
and dresses better; and lives a great deal more easily and comfortably in peace 
than it did in war. But then, what is to become of history, and the drubbing 
of the French !—who, however, may possibly die of ‘envy and admiration of 
our glorious constitution.” 


The Old Squire loves the laws of England: that is, all the laws that ever 


were passed by Kings, Lords, and Commons, especially if they have been pass- 
$d some twenty years, and he has had to administer them. The poor Law, 
and the Game Laws, the Bastardy Law, the Impressment Act, the Riot Act, 
the Law of Primogeniture, the Law of Capital Punishments ; all kinds of pri- 
vate acts for the Enclosure of Commons; Turnpike Acts, Stamp Act, and acts 
of all sorts; he loves and venerates them all, for they are part and parcel of 
the statute law of England. As a matter of course, he hates, most religious- 
ly, all offenders against such acts. The poor are a very good sort of people, 
—nay, hehas a thorough and hereditary liking for the poor, and they have sun 

dry doles, and messes of soup from the hall, as they had in his father’s time, so 
so long as they go to church, and don’thappen to be asleep there when he is 
awake himself; and don’t come upon the parish, or send bastards there; so 

long as they take off their hats with a!l due reverence, and open gates when 
they see him coming ; but if they presume to go tothe Methodists’ meeting, 
or toa Radical club, or complain of the price of bread, which is a grievous sin 
against the Corn Laws; or to poach, which is all crimes in one ;—if they fall 
into any of these sins, oh, then, they are poor devils indeed! Then does the 
worthy Old Squire hate all the brood of them most righteously: for what are 
they but atheists, revolutionists, jacobins, chartists, rogues, and vagabonds !— 
With what a frown he scowls on them, as he meets them in one of the narrow 
old lanes, returning from some camp-meeting or other; how he expects every 
dark night to hear of ricks being burnt, or pheasants shot, How does he 
tremble for the safety of the country while they are at large ; and with what 
satisfaction does he grant a warrant to bring them before him; and, as a matter 
of course, how joyfully, spite of all pleas and protestations of innocenee, does 
he commit them to the treadmill, or to the county gaol, for trial at the quarter 
sessions. He has a particular affection for the quarter sessions, for there he 
and his brethren all put together, make, be thinks, a tolerable representation 
of majesty ; and thence he has the vast satisfaction of seeing all the poachers 
transported beyond the seas. The county gaol and house of correction are 
particular pets of his. He admires even their architecture, and prides himself 
especially on the size and massiveness of the prison. He used to extend his 
fondness even to the stocks; but the treadmill, almost the only modern thing 
which has wrought such a miracle, has superseded it in bis affections, and the 
ancient stocks now stand deserted, and half lost in a bed of nettles; but he 
still looks with a gracious eye on the parish pound, and returns the pinder’s 
touch of his hat with a marked attention, looking upon him as one of the most 
venerable appendages of antique institutions. 

OF course the Old Squire loves the church. Why, it is ancient, and that 
is erough of itself; but, besides that, all the wisdom of his ancestors belonged 
to it. His great, great uncle was a bishop; his wife’s grandfather was a dean; 
he has the presentation of the living which is now in the hands of his brother 
Ned ; and he has all the great tithes, which in the days of popery belonged 
to it, himself. He loves it all the better, because he thinks the upstart dis- 
senters want to pull it down; and he hates all upstarts. And what !—Is it 
not the church of the Queon, and the ministers, and all the nobility, and of all 
the old families? It is the only religion fora gentleman; and, therefore, it is 
his religion. Would the dissenting minister hob-nob as comfortably with him 
over the after-dinner bottle as Ned does, and play a rubber as comfortably with 
him,and Jet him swear a comfortable oath now and then ? ’Tis not to be supposed. 
Besides, of what family is this dissenting minister? Where does he spring 
from? At what university did he graduate? *Twon’t do for the Old Squire. 
No !—the clerk, the sexton, and the very churchwardens for the time-being, 
partake, in his eye, of the time-tried sanctity of the good old church, and are 
bound up in the bundle of his affections. 

These are a few of the good old Squire's likings and antipathies, which are 
just as much part of himself as the entail is of his inheritance. But we shall 
see yet more of them, when we come to see more of himself and his abode.— | 
The Old Squire is turned of ihree score, and everything is old about him: he 
lives in an old house, in the middle of an old park, which has a very old wall, 
and gates so old that, though they are made of oak as hard as iron, they begin 
to stoop in the shoulders, like the old gentleman himeelf; and the carpenter, 
who is an o'd man too, and has been watching them forty years, in hopes of 
their tumbling, and gives them a good lusty bang efter him every time he passes | 
through, swears they have been made in the days of King Canute. The | 
Squire has an old coach, drawn by two, and occasionally four, old fat horses, | 
and driven by a jolly old coachman, in which his old lady and his old maiden 
sister ride ; for he seldom gets into it himself, thinking it a thing only fit 
for women and children, preferring, infinitely, the back of Jack, his old road- | 
ster 





drawing room, you will find none of your new grand pianos, and fashionable 
' couches and ottomans; but an old spinet, and a fiddle, another set of those 
| long legged long-backed chairs, two or three little settees, a good massy ta- 
| ble, and a fine large carved mantel-piece, with bright steel dogs, instead of a 

mere modern stove, and logs of oak burning if it be cold. At table, all his 
| plate is of the most ancient make ; and he drinks toasts and healths in tankarda 
| of ale that is strong enough to make a horse reel, but which he continually 
vows is as mild as mother’s milk,and wouldn’t hurt an infant. He has an old rosy 
butler; and loves very old venison, which fills the whole house with its per- 
fume while roasting; and an old double Gloucester cheese, full of jampers and 
mites ; and after it a bottle of old port, at which he ‘s often joined by the 
parson, and always by a queer, quiet sort of a tall thin man, ine seedy black 
coat, and with a crimson face, bearing testimony to the efficacy of the Squire’s 
port and “ mother’s milk.” This man is always to be seen about, and has 
been these twenty years: he goes with the Squire a coursing and shooting, 
and into the woods with him; he carries his shut-belt and powder-flask, and 
gives him out his chargings and hiscopper caps. He is as often seen about the 
steward’s house ; and he comes in and out of the Squire’s just as he pleases, 
always seating himself iu a particular chair near the fire, and pinches ears 
of the dogs, and gives the cat, now an then, a pinch of snuff, as she lies sleép« 
ing in a chair; and when the Squire’s old lady says, *‘ How can you do ®o, 
Mr. Wagstaff?” be only gives a quiet chuckling laugh, and says, ‘Oh, they 
like it, madam; they like it, you may depend.” ‘That is the longest speech he 
ever makes, for he seldom does more than say ‘‘ Yes” and “No” to what is 
said to him, and still oftener only gives a quiet smile, and sort of little nasal 
“hum.” The Squire has a vast affection for him, and always walks up to the 
little chamber which is allotted to him, once a week, to see that the maid does 
not neglect it; though at table he cuts many a sharp joke upon Wagstaff, to 
which Wagstaff only returns a smile and a shake of the head, which is more 
full of meaning to the old Squire than a long speech. Suchis the Old Squire's 
constant companion, : 

But we have not yet done with the Squire’s antiquities. He hasan old 
woodman, an old shepherd, an old justice’s clerk, and almost all his farmers are 
old. He seems to have an antipathy to everything that is not old; young men 
are his aversion ; they are such coxcombs, he says, now a-days. The only ex- 
ception isa young woman. He always was a great admirer of the fair sex; 
though we are not going to rake up the floating stories of the neighbourhood 
| about the gallantriesof his youth; but his lady, who is justly considered to 
_ have been as fine @ woman as ever’stepped in shoe-leather, is a stiking f of 
| his judgment in wegmen. Never,however,does his face relax into such pleasant-— 

ness of smiles, renown twinkles of the eyes, as when he is in age 2m 4 
| with young ladies. He is full of sly compliments and knowing hints about 
their lovers, and is universally reckoned amongst them, a “dear old gentle- 
man.” When he meets a blooming country damsel crossing the park, or as 
he rides along alane, he is sure to stop and have a word with her. ‘“ Ah, Ma- 
ry! I know you there! I can tell you by your mother’s eyes and lips that 
you ’ve stole away from her. Ay, you ’re a pretty slut enough, but I remem- 
ber your mother: gad! I don’t know whether you are entitled to carry her- 
| slippers after her! But never mind, you ’re handsome enough; and I reckon. 
you're going to be married directly. Well, weil, I won't make you 
blush so; good bye, Mary, good bye! Father and mother are both hearty— 
eh?” 

The routine of the Old Squire's life may be summed up in a sentence.— 
Hearing cases, and granting warrants and licences, and making out commit- 
ments, as justice ; going through the woods, to look after the growth, and trim- 
ming, and felling of the trees ; going out with his keeper, to reconnoitre the 
state of his covers and preserves ; attending quarter sessions ; dining occasionally: 
with the judge on circuit; attending the county ball and the races; hunting 
and shooting, dining, and singing a catch or glee with Wagstaff and the parson, 
over his port. He has a large dingy room, surrounded with dingy folios and 
books in vellum bindings, which he calls bis library. Here he sits as justice ; 
and here he receives his farmers on rent days, and a wonderful effect it has on 
their imaginations ; for who can think otherwise than that the Squire must be 
a prodigious scholar, seeing all that array of big books? And, in fact, the 
Old Squire is a great reader in his own line. He reads “The Times,” daily, 
and he reads ** Guillam's Heraldry,” ‘‘ The History of the Landed Gentry,” 
“ Rapin’s History of England,” and all the works of Richardson, Fielding, 
and Sterne, who he declares to be the greatest writers that England ever 
produced, or ever will produce. 

But the Old Squire is uot without his troubles. In his serious judgment, al? 
the world is degenerating. The nation is running headlong to ruin. “ Lord, 
how different it was in my time!”’ is his continual exclamation. The world 
| now is completely turned topsy-turvy. Here is the Reform Bill, the New 
| Poor Law, which, though it does make sharp work amongst the ‘rogues and 
| vagabonds,” yet has sorely shorn the authority of magistrates. Here are the 

New Game Laws; new books—all trash and nonsense ; and these harum-sca- 

rum railroads, cutting up the country, and making it dangerous to be riding out 

anywhere. ‘‘Just,” says he, “‘as a sober gentleman is riding quietly by the 

side of his wood, bang! goes that ‘hell-in-harness,’ a steam engine, past; up 
| goes the horse, and down goes the rider to asouse into the ditch and a broken 
cellar-bone.”” 

Then, all the world is running now all over the continent, learning all sorts 
|of Fretchified airs and fashions, and notions, and beggaring themselves into 
| the bargain: he never set foot on the d d beggarly frog-eating continent, 

not he! It was thought enough to live at-home, and eat good roast beef, and 

















| sing ‘God save the King,” in his time; but now, a man is looked upon as & 


mere clown who has not run so far round the world that he can seldom ever 
find his way back to his estate again, but stops short in London, where all the 
extravagance and nonsense in creation is concentrated, tohelp our mad gentry 
out of their wits and their money together. The Old Squire groans here, im 
earnest ; for his daughter, who has married Sir Benjamin Spankitt, and his son 
Tom, who has married the Lady Barbara Ridemdown, are as mad as the rest ef 
them. 4 

Of Tom, the young squire, we shall take a more complete view anon. — But 
there is another of the Old Squire's troubles yet to be noticed, and that is in 
the shape of an upstart. One of the worst features of the times 1s the growth 
and spread of upsterts. Old families going down, as well as old customs, and 
new people, who are nobody, taking their p'aces; 0 d estates bought up, not 


| by the o!d gentry, who are scattering their money in London, and amongst all 
| the grinning Monsieurs, Mynheers, and Signores, on the frogified continent, 


but by the soap boi’ers and sugar-bakers of London. Ask him, as you ride out 
with him by the side of great woods or venerable parks, **What old family 
lives here?”? ‘Old fainily !” he exclaims, with an alr of angry astonishment, 


“old family! Where do you see old families now a-days? That is Sir Peter 
Post, the great horse-racer, who was a stable boy not twenty years ago; and 
that great brick honse on the hill there, is the seat of one of the great Bear 


rings, who have made enough among the bulls and bears to buy up the estates 
of half the fools hereabout. Bat that is nothing: I can assure you men are li- 
ving in halls and abbeys in this part, who began their lives in butchers’ shops 
and in cobblers’ stalls.” ' 

st merchants, and lawyers, stock-jobbers, 


grey-eyed prejudices, as familiar to their seat as the collar of his coat. He If you went to dine with him, you would find him just as you would have It might, however, be tolerated th ; = 4: 
would take cold without them ; to part with them would be the death of him | found his father: not athing has been changed since his days. There is the | and even sugar-bakers and Soap boilers, should buy up the old houses ; ut 
So !—don’t go too near,—don’t let us alarm them; for, in truth, they have | great entrance-hall, with its cold stone floor and its fine ta!l-backed chairs, and ih cenat orievous I a d perpetual thorn in the Old Squire s side is 
had insults, and met with impertinences of late years, and have grown. fretful | an old walnut-tree cabinet ; and on the walls, a quantity of stags’ horns, wit! ibel Grundy, the s n old wheelwright, who, by dint of his an fo vetion 
and cantankerous in their old age. Nay, horrid Radicals have not hesi- caps and riding-whips hung on them; and the pictures of his ancestors, in| and his own sharpness. has grown Into @ man of substance, u . Bens at ib 
tated, in this wicked generation, to aim sundry deadly blows at them and it | their antiquated dresses, and slender, tarnished, antiquated frames. Jn his | own nose. Abel began by buying odds and ends of lands and scattered « 
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tages, which did not attracc the Squire's notice ; till, at length, a farm being to 
be sold, which the Squire meant to have, and dit uot fear avy vppouen', Abel 
Grandy bid for it and bought it, striking the old s'eward actually dumb with 
gstuvishment ; and then ic was found that all the scattered lots which Grundy 
aad been buying uv lay on ove side or o'ber of ihis farm, and made a most 
imposing whoe To meke bad wor-e, Grundy, instead of taking off his hat 
when he met the Old Squire now began to Ift hs own head very bigh; duit 
a grand house ou the land, plump Oop sie the Squise’s hall gates; has brought 
a grand wife, a rich ciizeu’s daughter, set up a smart carriage ; and, as the 
Old Squire is riding out on bis old horse Jack, wuh bis groom bebind him, oo 
a@roan pony, with a whitish mave and tail. the eaid groom hav og his mas- 
ter’s greai coat strapped to his back, as he always has on such occasions, 
drives past witn a dash and a cool air of impudence that are most astonish- 


The only comfort the Od Squire has in the case is in talking of the fellow’s 
low origin = Quly to think,” says he, “that tnis fellow’s father had n't even 
wood enoug! to make « wheelbarrow till my family helped him; and that | 
have seen tve scoundiel himself scrap ng minure in the hgh roads, before he 
went ty the village school in a morning, with his toes peeping out of his shoes, 
and his shirt hanging, like a rabbit's tail, out of his ragged trowsers, and 
now the puppy talks of ‘iny carriage,’ and ‘my foorman,’ and says that 
the and his lady purpoze to spend the winter in the Town,’ meaning Lo dou!” 

Wag staff iauznhs at the Squi e's biter criticism on Abel Grundy, and shakes 
his he:d ; but he cannot shake t.e chagrin out of the old gentleman's heart. 
Abel Grunsy’s upstart greatuess will be the death of the Old Squire.— From 
Heads of the People. 


ie 


A JOURNEY TO THE RUINS OF ASHKELON. 
BY C. G. ADDISON ESQ, OF THE INNER TEMPLE 
Oriental scenery—Country of the Philistines—Jabneh—Evening prayers—Dogs—Effreets 
aud devils—Ei Roubin—Asidod—Hamami-—E! Mejdai—The ruins of Ashkelon. 

At ove o'clock we left Jaffa for Ibneh, five h urs distant. The weather was 
lovely, the sky beautifully b ue, without a cloud, and the sun dazzing. We 
quitted the town by the Jerusalem gate, and passed through a romantic lane 
overshadowed with large trees, and bordered by tail hedges It reminded me 
of Eng'aad, excepting that occasionally the brauches of the orange, loaded with 
golden fruit, protraded themselves through the sur ounding foliage. This cul- 
tivation and luxuriant beauty, however, as is always the case, soon vanished, 
and in ten minutes we emerged from the rich environs of Jaffa, and traversed 
a dreary solitary plain, which was occasionally broken into little hills and emi- 
nences of sand 

Some herds of cattle were graz'ng on the plain, and several groups of Arab 
Women were seen bearing burthens on their heads. Sometimes the country 
was entirely deserte|,and not a human being, or aliving thing, except some 
lerge vuliures, could anywhere be discerned We met occasional strings of 
dromedary and camel drivers, and a few goatherds 

The male Arab dress is very graceful; it consists simply of a loose thick un- 
bleached shirt, or tunic, hanging down tothe knees, and fastened to the waist 
by a broad, worked leathern strap; the sleeve is very short and loose, leaving 
the arms bare from the elbow, and it is gracefully coofined about the shoulder 
by a small cord, which is crossed at the bresst and back 

An hour and a half after leaving Jaffa, we passed within three quarters of a 
mile of the village of Djerou, situated on the ieft of the road. We continued 
across a wild country, sometimes sandy, sometimes marshy, aud sometimes 
covered with tolerable pasture. Here and there some shapeless ruins are to be 
seen, but no habitations, except in the few scattered hamlets which at wide in 
tervals meet the eye of the traveller. 

We were now in ‘he country anciently inhabited by the warlike Philistines, 
“the uncrcumcised generation,’ who at different times smote the Hebrews 
with great slaughter; aod in the memorable battle, in which the ark of God 
was taken, “slew of Israel thir'y thousand footmen’’ We were now, too, 
traversing the land eo renowned for the wonderful exploits of Samson, and for 
his amours with the fair daughters of the Philistines. The country is at pre 
sent vastly different from what it was in those times. The vineyards of Tim. 
nath no lunger exist, nor are lions now anywhere io be found. At the present 
day, “three hundred foxes turned tail to tail,” with ‘a firebrand ia the midst 
between two tails,” might range thronglout the land without d ving moch da 
mage, there being no longer *' the shocks aud the standing corn, vineyards,and 
olives,"’ to be ‘burned up with fire,” as at the period when Samson revenged 
himself on the Philistines for the loss of his wife. 

About three hours after leaving Jaffa we crossed a smail rivulet, and travers- 
ed a marshy district near some ruined huts. Goats and cattle were occasionally 
seen depasturing in the open country, under the care of Arabs, who made their 
abode in miserable tents of coarse haircloth, 

At sunset we rode upa slight risiug ground to the village of Tbnch, which 
consisted of a gloomy collection of dusky houses, builtof mud or sun-dried 
bricks, scattered along the crest of an emineace. The sea was not visible, 
although close at hand, aud the sun sank to rest behind sone distant sand-hills. 
It was a lovely eveuing ; a few Arab boys weve plaving on the green grass in 
front of the place, and women, with pitchers, were carrying bome their night's 
supply of water from the village well. A few dromedarics were tied up for the 
night toa long string, fastened to the ground with pegs; and some shaggy 
goats, with tinkling bells, were trotting along the grassy plain. As we crossed 
the little patch of greeusward we observed several marble columns lying pros- 
trate on the grovad, the ruins of some ancient edifice. 

I was directed to the Sheikh’s house, which was almost the first in the place, 
and [ found his worship, his attendants, and the different Arabs of the village, 
in the midst of their devotions, incompliance with the lately issued call to 
prayer; some were kneeling on the terrace of the Sheikh’s house, and some 
on the bank below. Here, in this beautiful climate, at the hour of sunset, 
when all nature is sinking to repose, when the daylight is fast waning, and the 
bright sun is gone to lighten another hemisphere, there is something that strikes 
home to the feelings, a3 we listen to the last chant of the muezzim from the 
neighbouring mosque, and see scattered groups of men bowing their heads in 
silence to the dust.in adoration to the Supreme Being, ia no temple, and under 
nO covering, but in the open air, “ canopied vy the blue sky.” 

There is an appearance of deep sincerity and a warmth of feeling about the 
moslems, when at theic devotions, which is extremely touching. Heedless of 
place and c rcumstance, they are always to be seen on their knees at prayer at 
the appointed hour. It is their first great importaat duty, and all other avoca- 
tions are throwo aside until that is accomplished. 

We halted and dismounted, and my muletcer, following the example of his 
moslem brethren, was shortly seen on his knees upon the green turf, 

When the prayers were finished, we remounted our horses and rode up to 
the Sheikh, who saluted and received me in a most civil manner. He imme- 
diately despatched a messenger to procure me acco nmo/ations for the night. 
We passe! thro igh a little lane or pathway between the huts and houses, where 
I observed a crowd of naked children playing in the dust, and a few women in 
blue shirts, with a littie dirty rag pulled over one corner of the face, to serve as 
a veil, Some old hags, with wrinkled visages and withered forms, defiled 
with dirt and creeping things, presented a sad aspect of poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

We passed a large mass of rains, which I was told had been once a christian 
church, and then entered a gateway leading intoa yard surrounded by buildings. 
Some ca‘tle were pent up ia it, and the dirt and filth were diszus ing. Follow 
ing our g tide through a low doorway, we came into a large granary, in which 
were piled small heaps of corn, peas, and beans. 
grass plastered with mud, and ihe floor of dry earth. Here [ determined to 
take up my abole for the night, and, leaving the Arabs to sweep the place for 
my carpets, [ dtermived to explore the environs of my delightful residence. 

My steps first led me dowa to the old ruin, to which spot I was followed by a 
ng of dogs, whe were at last put to flight by a well directed volley of stones, 

he ruined bui'ding [ found te consist of large masses of stone wall, with arch- 
ed windo ws pierced in them, bat little could be understoo! of the general plan 


and arrangement of the structure. Emerging from the deep shade, behind an | 


angie of the editice, I suddenly surprised a young girl who was wandering about 
the place ; she gazed at me for a moment in stup'd astonishmen’, then, taking 
to her heels, ran screaming the whole way to the village ; the dogs barked at the 
unusual sound, and the silence of the spot was soon disturbed by the loud talk- 
ing and screaming of women and the chattering of men 

As [ was not at all desirous of being discovered in the soliary spot, I stole 
off amid the shade of the crunbling walls, and [ shortly saw a quantity of Arabs 
in the bright moonlight on the sand-bank above. They peeped and peered on 
all sides, but nove ventured below. Tbe dogs continued barking, and the whole 
place was in a hubbub. 

When a dog once begins to bark, there is no ead to the noise; another fol- 
lows his examp!e at the opposite side of the village, without knowing why or 
wherefore ; the infection spreads, and all the mongrel puppies in the place bark 
and yelp until they are exhausted. 1 walked off into the desert plain. The 
moon was bril iant, and the noisy sounds from the spot soon became softened 
down by distance. 

_ On returning to the granary I found a cheerful fire blazing, and the o'd to*ter- 
ing strifcture wore a most comfortable appearance. Some Arabs walked in and 
saluted me. They sat down, smoked their pipes, ani entered into coaversation. 
Tasked them the cause of all the noise that had been crea ed. They told me 
that an effreet, or evil genius, bad boen seen in the large ruin, which was gene- 
rally supposed to be haunted wih ghins, or devils, and had terribly ‘rightened 
some of the villagers. I laughed heartily at the tale, and asked whether any of 
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them could really be sv weak as to believe in the existence of evil spirits; at 
which they seemed quite surprised, and said that they were express'y recognis- 
ed in the Koran, and that the most learned Mussulmans credived the existence 
of both guod and bad genii. ** Some were placed in the world before m2n bim- 
self, and others are the restless and “nquiet spirits of murdered men, who wan- 
der about the earth unt the day of judgment ” 
“We have been long aware,” said hey, ‘of the existence of ¢ffreets in that 
large ruined building, which is supposed to have been built by the unbel:evers 
of ancient times, with the assistance of evil geni. A long time back a man 
and his wife were endeavouring to bring away one of the stones for ‘he purpose 
of making a hazdmili to grind corn — After finding a stone, and removing it to 
some dis ance towards the village, they left it with the intention of returning 
the next morning with their sou to assist them in getting it up the steep sand- 
bank. When they came back the stone was gone, and on searching In various 
directions they at last found it iv the spo! where it had been first discovered,and 
a large black fierce dog saie upon the top of it ; and although they offered bim 
cakes to eat, and did their utmost to pacify him, yet the dog would allow no 
ene to approach the stone 
effrect, and became afraid, and nobody has ever attempted to bring away stones 
from that time ” i 

This village of Tbneh is, in all probability, the ancient Jabneh, one of the 
principal towns of the Philistnes. Jabneb was situated near the sea, along the 


cent names in this coun'ry, a8 before observed, is a strong argument in favour 
0! this opinion. Ibneh, is probably, the pronunciation of Jabneh, and doubi- 
less stands on the site of that city, which was taken by King Uzziah, as record- 
ed in Chronicles. 

“He went forth and warred against the Philistines, and brake down the wall 
of Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the wallof Ashdod.” 

Nov. 30 —At five o'clock in the morning we left the small hamlet of Ibneh, 
by the light of a brilliant moon, for the ruins of Ashkelon. We descended the 
bil, and following a narrow bridle-track which led across an extensive plain,we 
came to a small rivulet, which bas a course of about a league anda half. This 
rivulet, before losing itself m the sea, forms a marsh called by the Arabs El 
Routin, where formerly, 1am told, the sugar-cane was cultivated with great 
success ; but an avaricious aga, desperate tor money, levied such heavy contri- 
butions upon the cultivators that they abandoved their fields in despair, and the 
place now remains a deserted, uncultivated swamp. 

We continued across the solitary plain. Not a tree or ashrub was anywhere 
visible, but the soil seemed fertile, and good patturage was occasionally met 
with, On aneminence to the right of the road were some ruins, and a few huts 
which may mark the site of the ancient Ekron, atown of the Philistines,si: vate 
between Ashdod and Jabneh, and ence a powerful ci y. 

About three hours afer leaving Toneh we arrived at the sma!l village of 
Shdo od, supposed to be the humble representative of the ancient Ashdod. It 


catile extends around it. The houses are, as usual, of sun-dried brick. flat 
roofed, and thrown together in a confused heap. Ashdod was a place of great 
an'iqnity: I112t years B.C, according to Herodotus, it was besieged by Psam- 
metichus, king of Egypt, and was taken after a siege of twenty-nine years. It 
was one of the five satrapies of the lords of the Philistines, and it was to Ash- 
dod that the Poilistnes brought the ark of the Lord, and put :t ‘into the house 
of Dagon,” their god, “and set it by Dagon; and when they arose early on 
the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the earth before the ark 
of the Lord, and they took Dagon and set him in his place again.”* 

Leaving Shdood, we passed a small mosque and a well, by the road side, 
and traversed a grassy but treeless country. We observed a large tumulus 
crowning the summit of an adjoining hill, and in an hour we came to the vil- 


wide tracts covered with thistles. Oxen were p'oughing the earth, and we 
entered the village between ta!l hedges of the cactus, and amid some thinly 
scattered olive-trees. We passed throngh a small bazaar where fruit was 
sold, and halted for a short time to make purchases. The women were all 
barbarously tattooed, and many of them wore the khoézan, or nose-ring, which 
depended from the cartilage of the nostril, This barbarous ornament I here 
observed to be decorated with two or three coloured glass beads, and it seemed 
to be sadly in the way of some of the ladies who were eating. 

Soon after leaving Hamami, we came to the village of El Majdal, situated 
in a pleasant plain, and surrounded by small gardens, hedged, as usual, with 
the cactus. In former years a great quantity of cotton was grown in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and the finest aud most esteemed cottons in all 
Palestine were here manufactured; but this branch of industry is now anni 


the plant has been neglected, the sands have encroached upon the jands which 
were ouce well tilled, cultivated fields have become desert, the population has 


spot 

All these little hamlets, scattered over the wide plain between Ashkelon and 
Jaffa, have a most sombre and wretched aspect. The houses are universally 
built of dried earth; they have flat roofs, made of mud, sticks, and leaves. — 
They have one, or at most two, holes for windows, and there 1s nothing either 
picturesque or pleasing in their external character. Sometimes these houses 
or huts are isolated, and sometimes they are ranged in the form of small cells 
around a court shut in by an earthen wall. A portion of the building, par 
titioned off from the rest, is generally allotted to the women as a separate dwel 
ling. 

Leaving El Majdal, we crossed a bare uncultivated country ; and the guide, 
pointing toa hill in front, upon which some crumbling walls were visible, 
announced to us “the rains of Ashkelon.”” We ascended to the summit of 
the eminence, and clambering through a gap in the walls, over loose masses 
of stone, imbedded in cement, we gazed over a hollow valley, within which 
lay extended the solitary ruins of the once populous and flourishing city. On 
an eminence above towered the tottering walls of a ruined monastery, and 
around, in every direction, extended a succession of bare, arid sand-hills, bor- 
dered by a lone and desolate sandy coast. 

More than two thousand years ago the prophet Zephaniah foretells that 
“ Ashkelon shal! be a desolation” It was then a strong and populous city ; two 
centuries back, when Sandys visited it, a Turkish garrison was still maintained ; 
that has been since withdrawn, and not a single habitation is now left. 

Descending into the hollow, we wandered amid masses of masonry, heaps of 
stone, and mounds of rubbish. Here and there we perceived the mutilated 
shafts of grey granite columns and some broken pillars of coarse marble. The 
foundations of wails and the ruins of houses encumbered the ground at every 
footstep, and the remains of gardens and of courts, once attached to the domes- 
tic hab tations of the city, were plainly distinguishable on all sides, Near the 
centre of these ruins we observed some fragments of the red Thebaic granite 
and some small pieces of blue terra cotta. 

These confused heaps present a scene of thorough desolation ; not a single 
column is erect, nora single shaft entire. The capitals are all broken, buried, 
or carried away, and the order of the architecture cannot now be dis'inguished, 

An excavation was made sone years back by Lady Hestor Stanhope, or, as 
one of my guides informed me, by the pasha, with the hope of discovering 
buried treasures. An apartment, which is now again nearly overwhelmed by 
the joose stones and sand, was found a few feet below the surface. It is arched 
and »ppears to have been a corridor or gallery, leading to an ancient bath. 

We wandered down to the sea shore, and crossed over shattered masses of 
wall, which once formed the defences of the town towards the sea. Ashkelon 
was the principal maritime town in Philistia; now not the vestage of a port is 
traceable. A wild, solitary, and naked coast stretches far away on either side, 
and no safe refuge for the ships is now anywhere to be distinguished. The 
walls along the sea-shore present a strange scene of ruin; they appear to have 
been overthrown by soe engine of tremendous power, and lie scattered in | 
huge fragments along the shore, mixed with columns and broken pillars, which 
| are wedged in among them The stones are bound together by a cement 
| worked up with marine shells and beach, and this cement sometimes forms 





| 


| nearly one half of the solid mass of masonry. 
We ascended the sandy eminence crowned by the ruin, and examined the | 
broken and solitary walls of the tottering edifice. It appears to have been a | 
christian convent, and was the last inhabited dwelling on the spot. A few | 
mouks here sheltered themselves amid the ruins of the once populous town.— | 
They were often visited by the surrounding Arab shepherds, to whom they 
afforded charity aud dispensed medicines, and the shelter of the convent was 
often hospitably extended to the wayworn traveller and the humble pilgrim. | 
For a long time they struggled against the genius of desolation which brooded | 
over the place: they cultivated a little garden below, and subsisted on the 
charity of distant brethren. Their resources, however, at last diminished—the 
support from abroad was withdrawn—the building was gradually allowed to g0 | 
to ruin; some of the monks sought refuge,in other establishments, and the | 
last of the inhabitants of Ashkelon—the last member of this little religious 
community —was laid in his sandy grave many a year back. 
By the side of the convent is a deep well of excellent water, which once | 
supplied the inmates of the establishment, and just beyond the we'll we enjoyed | 
an excellent view of the strange and wiid scene of desolation which the sur- 
rounding landscape presents to the eye. On one side extended the wide ex- 
panse of the bine Me iiterranean and the solitary and sandy shore. and on the 
other the shapeless ruins of the town. The sea broke with violence upon the 
base of the hill, and the waves surged and murmared beiween severai granite 
- — Te 
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The people then immediately knew that it was an | 


coast between Ascalon and Joppa, and the remarkable retention of the most an- | 


is seated on a slight eminence, and some pasture land thinly stocked with a fow | 


lage of Hamami, surrounded by patches of cultivated land intermingled with | 


' tiful harvest. 
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columns which lay prostrate in the water, and among large fragments of stone 
scatiered on the beach. Over the extensive hollow where once stood the city, 
fantastic mounds of sand and confused heaps of stone aid masses of masonry 
alone met the eye. Nota single fabric of any kind is there to be found erect, 
Fragments of walls and fonnda‘ions of masonry mark the site of the domestie 
habita ions, and the granie columns and the fragments of marble alone point 
out the situation of a temple or a theatre 

Upon this for orn spot, where once was congregated a large population. and 
where once stood the proudest of the five satrapies of the lo ds of the Phuilis- 
| tines, there is now uo! a single inhabitant, There is not a dwel ing near the 
spot, and the surround'ng country is deserted and uncultivated. 

Ashkelon was once the most commercial city uf the Poiistines, and the most 
strongly forvified of all the towns on the Philistine coast. About five hundred 
years azo BC, when Ashke'on and the neighbouring city of Gaza were in their 

(most powerful an] flovrishing state, both equally prosperous, thus said the 
prophet Zachariah, * The king shall perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon shall not 
| be enhabited !” 
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| INDIGENCE AND BENEVOLENCE. 
THE NECESSITY OF DISTINGUISHING THE TRUE fROM THE FALSE, 
BY W, C. TAYLOR, L. L. D. 

“The poor you have always with you,” was the declaration of Him “ who 
| spoke as uever man spake ;”’ it is one of those simple sentences whose obvious 
| truth apparently renders it trite, but which, when we tmeditate upon, when we 
, mark, fearn, and iuwerdly digest,” is found pregnant with deep and important 
| consideratioas, invelving problems connected with the well-being uf every indi- 
| vidual man, and the very existence of hnmsn society. Who are the poor, and 
why is their existence as a class pronounced an essential condition of humanity 4 
These are questions which everybody believes that he can enswer until he comes 
to try; but when called upon to answer,like the philosopher of old be is forced to 
reply ** Sz non rogasintelligo"” This difficulty, which will be the more felt the 
more deeply it is examinrd, reveals to us the most marked peculiarity in the sci- 
ence of moral economy ; it is not susceptible of rigid definition or strict demon- 
stration,—its descriptions are confessediy vague ard incomplete,—its conclue 
sions a mere estimate of conflicting probabiliues. Founded on what may be 
called the * experience of civiliz tion,” it finds the registers of that experience 
vague and unsatisfactory,—the nature of that civil zation the subject of angry 
controversy. Under such circumstances complete truth is uot attainable; all 
we can hope for isthe evolution of partial truths, and some indications of the 
direction in which they tend to more perfect developement. 

Indigence is perhaps, one of the most difficult subjects of analysis; its na- 
ture and its extent are imperfectly known, even to those who have attempted 
the investigation; the mere depth of the abyss of misery is not the only diffi- 
| culty ; there is a complication of physical saffering, mental prostration «nd mo- 
ral ruin; many of the streams which keep the horrid pool full to th» brim, and 
| frequently threatening to overflow,—flow down from the brightest and sunniest 
| spots in human existence, bearing with them some of the richest treasures of 
; humanity to be whelmed for ever beneath the fathomless waters 
| The terms Poverty and Indigence, usvally employed as synonyms, do not 
| express the same tdea, nor represent the same situation. Foverty 's relative, 

indigence is absolute ; the poor man hes not enough, the iedigent nothin -; the 
former wants assistance and support, the latter must have succour or perish. 
| In modern times a new word has been coined which has not a little increased 
| the confusion of ideas prevailing on this subject ; pauperism is employed as a 
common name both for indigence and poverty, and hes, consequently, led to 
the suggestion of common remedies for the very different ev.'s ef boih; the 
pernicious cor sequences may be traced in our public discussions, in our varied 
mstitu'ions, and even in our ‘egislation. Finally, mendicity has heen added to 
the chaos to express the result of indigence, a result by no means necessary, 
and the most prroicious test that could poss:bly be applied. 
| The profession of false indigence has two advantages; it is very lucrative, 
| and it is not laborious. Cant !s by no means an expensive stock in trade, and 
there never was an age when it bore a higher price in the market; besides the 
cant of meck benevolence opened a market for the cant of false indigence. 
Somebody or other has said that people who have little ov no morality of their 
own, are kind enough to take the morals of the poor under their special protec- 
tion; with more truth it may be said that chi'dless dowagers and venerable 
spinsters having no families of their own, and having a large stock of domestic 
affection on hand, adopt pet schemes of what they are pleased to cal! charity; 
most, if not all, of which might be described as joint-stock companies for the 
propagation of humbug. They bear the same relation to impostors as paid 
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hilated: the villagers no longer possess cottone to export, the cu i:vation of puffs to quack medicines, creating a factitious want for the species of excite 


ment which the traders on indigence are ready to supply. Hence the mendi- 
cant profession is one in which the practitioners make rapid progress; the dis- 


hine is carrie > highest perfection: t! rcompanime 
dwindled away, and a few wretched mud huts only are now left upon the mal whine is carried to the highest perfection ; the running accompaniment of 


sighs, tears, and groans, is arranged with more skill than the musical acco npa- 
niments of any opera produced on the English stage for ‘he last tweety years; 
pathetic tales are composed sufficient to stock a score of circulating libraries, 
and an insinuating eloquence is formed possessing a greater power of accom- 
modating itself 1o times and circumstances than is of late days displayed at the 
bar or in the pulpit. There are schools of eloquence in St. Giles’s where the 
coarseness of Billingsgate and the pathos of the Asylum chapel are taught in 
harmonious union, and where the professors beat the fishwoman and the popular 
' preacher hollow. 

Pretended indigence is not contented with counterfeiting misery, it has won- 
drous skill in assuming the aspect of disease ; the cholera was quite a fortune 
to theclass. It is not recorded by whom the connexion between the blue stage 
and blue ruin was first discovered, but many dupes can testify that the disco- 
very soon became more profitable to the tribe of impostors than the Dagverro- 
type is likely to be to its patentee. The shrieks, the writhings, the contor- 
tions exhibited, more par icularly in the outskirts of London, the quantities of 
brandy given as specifics for the disease, the amonnt of money bestowed as a 
bribe to carry the sickness elsewhere, could not easily be calculated ; one veigh- 
bourhood, was early restored to health by an Irish gentleman, whose porch and 
steps were very convenient for such exhibitions; he vowed that “he would 
murder any person who had the impudence io die at his door!’’ and when the 
resolution was made public, cholera, which had been hitherto rife around him, 
suddeu'y d'sappeared. 

The Quarterly Review, which has been recently sporting on this manor, and 
has been tolerably successful in bringing down game, mentions a case of pre- 
tended pregnancy and parturition ending in the delivery of a pillow, a volley of 
oaths, and a Billingsgate oration. Such cases are tar from rare ; one was de- 
cided very recently without the intervention of the police, by the accidental 
presence of a medical practitioner, whose experi:nced eye at once detected the 
frand. Butthe pretence was some short time since made to serve the purpose 
of ingenious larceny ; the woman was brovght into a warehouse by the com- 
passionate owner, she contrived to substitute a package of goods for her s:uffing 
of straw, and made her escape. : 

Many good sort of people, who suppose that bestowing alms is something 
like opening a banking account with heaven, will not avcept of anything short 
of blindness or abroken limb as security. The consequent frauds practised up- 
on them are generally known; but there is another species of claim made to 
compassion, in which, though detection is much easier, yet artifice is more com- 
mon, and more successful; this is the exhibition of children One case came 
under my own ob-ervation. Some mognths ago aman appeared in Camden 
Town, who went through the streets appealing to compassion in language that 
had allthe semblance of truth and nature. He stated that he was a handloom 
weaver destitute of employment; that his parish had refused bim relief except 
onthe condition of parting from bis children, the dear survivors of bis beloved 
wife ; adding, as he pointed to avery interesting little giri, ** How could | part 
from this darling?” There was some excitement about the New Poor Law in 
the parish of St. Pancras at the time, and conseqnently the man reaped a plen- 
He was soon after seen in Camberwell relating the same story 
in the same words, bot with a’ wholly different set of children, the interesting 
gitl having been exchanged for a deformed and sickly-looking hoy. The per- 
son by whom the discovery was made, stated that he was afraid to give the 
impostor into custody on account of the impression his appeals against the se- 
verity of the Poor Laws had profuced on the mistaken sympathies of the mal- 
titude. Mulsitudes of similar cases may be found in the Menticity Reports ; 
one, however. will suffice. 

« No. 32 341.—W. H., a strong, healthy man, about forty-five years of age, 
with a woman, whom he called his wife, and four children, were fonnd by the 
Society's officers begging about the streets, and making a most lamentable tale 
of dstress. Upon being taken before the magistrates and examined, it was 
found that they were not married, and that none of the children belonged to 
either of them, but had been borrowed from three different families, for the sole 
purpose of begging.” ' f ; 

We have more than once witnessed the farce of the sick woman enacted 
with unp'easant variations; “the artful do igers” belonging to Ler hopefal fa- 
mily, took advantage of the opportunity for plying their own branch of industry 
aad we are unwilling wi'nesses of their success. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examp'es of these frands, nomen illis legio, they 
are so coun'less and varied that simple-minded benevolence cannot escape from 
their snares. Can it resist the first emoti ns prodaced by the aspect of cala- 
mities apparently so overwhelming? Can co'd mistrost withstand the first 
warm impulses of compassion’ [s not dovbt felt to be a kind of wrong to the 
sufferer, since it nnites the injury Of suspicion to the indifference of refusal? 


— ‘> 4 Pretended indigence knows its stronghold ; in this mighty Babylon it is impos- 
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sible for individuals to bestow the toil aud time necessary tur Inquiry, '0 say 
nothing of the risk they would run, uot merely from the ipostors, bet from 
their be-otted patrous. Benevolence 1 any large community must be organ - 
sed in order to ve efficient, aims indiscriminately bestowed are in nine Cases 
out of tes given to depraved imposture. Bur the evil does not stop here ; 
mend cancy is a truiful source of juvenile delinquency ; the children hired out 
to excite compassion are placed in a course of iomoral raining, which soon 

valify them for graduating in the college of Newgate, the ouly normal school 
for instructing the rising generation which it has yet pleased the col ective wis- 
dom of Great Britain to establish. As we shall have occasion to investigate 
the entire question of youthful crime, it will be sufficient at present to quote 
one case fiom the Mendic ty Reports. ’ 

“No. 15,1388 —W. N_ a child seven years’ old, and born in London: he was 
apprehended vegging by the consables of the society. The examination of 
this infant displayed a scene of vice almost unparalleled; it could hardly be 
supposed that -o young a mind could have been so readi'y and coimpletely de- 

raved ; he wasthoroughly acquainted with the slang tero.s used by thieves and 

eggurs; and it sppeered from the communications he made that his two bro- 
thers and hiinself procured considerable sums by begging and singing songs at 
different public houses. The mother had followed the same trade, and, es he 
said, spent in drink both what she herself cullected, and whatever her ch:ldren 
brought her.” 

Here, then, is direct evidence that ind scriminate benevolence not only sup 
ported the parent in profligacy, but aided 1m training the children to vice and 
crime. 

In modern times the evil of mawkish sensibility has been summoned to the 
aid of foolish benevolence. There are people who can coutrive to be exceed- 
ingly charitab'e at the expeuse of their neighbours. When they hear it pro- 
posed to a) p'y sone lest to distinguish between true and false indigence, be- 
tween real and pretended poverty, they exclaim that the principles of charity 
are violated, that social duty is sacrificed, that hardness of heart 1s opeuly avow 
ed and sanctioned The impostors—and multitudes of them are to be fouud 
enrolled beneath the banuers both of benevolence and indigence—propagate 
the delusion, fools rep: at the cry, and genuine philanthropy ts drowned by the 
clamour No one can read the cases that have been cited, without feeling that 
it is to the full as muc’ the duty of Christian charity to withhold from pretend- 
ed indigence as to relieve real want; but the investigation of each case per- 
sonally involves too much labour, and the delegation of it to others is wound- 
ing to pride ‘* Long life to Folly !” exclaims imposture ; and ‘* Long life to 
Knavery!"’ is the virtual, though not over virtuous, reply of good-hearted peo- 
ple. It is a general rule, admitting no exception, and therefore in itself an ex- 
ception to every general rule, that those who are denominated ** good-hearted 
people ' are utterly destitute of head. 

But false indigence does not always present itself in rags: it frequently 
comes before you with arespectable aspect, and under the forms which belong 
to good society. Lo:d Chancellor Clare had a theory, that every man with 
three names in 1798 was a rebel. Without investigating the facts of his lord- 
ship's reasoning, it must be confessed that suspicion in many instances altaches 
itself to the homines trium litcrarum,especially if the second name has anything 
of anaristocratic sound. We find almost invariably that the class of gentee! 
mendicaits who go about petitioning for subscriptions, and make a livelihood 
by combining begging with other forms of swindling, have their second name 

uite ari-tocratic. Robert Mortimer Hopkins, or Charles Gower Pipkins, are 
oaesaly found at the end of petitions and the beginning of indictments — 
They are ail c'ever fellows; they have invented reverses far more interesting 
than velgar misfortunes; they are the victims of political tumul’s, the chances 
of war, or commercial revolutions. They display wondrous apiisude in avail- 
ing themselves of circumstances, such as the late campaigns of the Bri ish 
auxiliary legion in Spain, and the delay of payment by the Spanish govern- 
ment. There are throughout the country more persovus claiming credit or re- 
lief as officers of the late legion than there were soldiers under General Evans 














| 





from beginning toend. As during the Continental war every beggar was 
either a soldier or a sai'or, so now many of the well-dressed livers on their wits 
claim convection with the legion, and in too many instances have their claim 
allowed ; while the character of those who really served is seriously injured 
by the proceedings of the pretenders. The petition-impostors are almost sure 
of extensive success when they have gained their first dupes. These serve as 
witnesses to the trath of their statements, and as decoys for others. Their | 
number, however, is very limited; it as been sensibly diminished since the | 
higher classes have begun to refer such cases for investigation to the commit- 
tee of the Mendicity Society. Wedo occasionally hear of instances where, 
on the strength of an aristocratic second vame, anda plausible story, credit is 
obtained from the tradesman and charity from the nobleman The worst re- 
sult is, the injury done those who are really distressed by the disgraceful arts 
of these plausible impos'ors. We speak what we know, when we assert that 
there are in middle, and even in what may be called genteel life, examples of 
greater suffering, misery, and destitution, endured with an iron pride that 
breaks before it bends, than can be found in the lowest haunts of wretchedness 
Against such misery the heart is too often s'eeled by the arts of those impos- 
tors, who believe that honest industry is inconsistent with gentility, and who 
are disposed to exclaim with the Indian, ‘Pig only gentleman: he no 
work.” They reverse the feelings of the discharged steward: it is ** to dig,” 
not “to beg,” that they are ashaued. For obvious reasons, it ‘s inexpedient 
to dweli farther on this form of pre:ended ind gence. Indeed, it is 30 close y 
connected with swindling, that it more properly belongs to a different part of 
the subject. 

The last, but far the most extensive case of pretended indigence, which we 
have to examine, is that of begging letters,—an evil, by the way, likely to be 
much extended by the increased facilities of the Posi Oilice. Few persuns 
would believe the extent of the talent and ingenuity displayed in these pro- 
ductions. Ifa propercollection of them was made, they would form unrival- 
led stock in trade for anew Minerva Press. In fact, the composition of such 
letters is a regular and lucrative branca of the literary profession. Like the 
genteel petitioneis, the letter-writers exhibit great skill in seizing on the popu- 
lar topics of the day, such as the outcry against the New Poor Law and the 
Factory system. Whether they have borrowed from Mrs. Trollope, or Mrs 
Trollope from them may be difficul: 10 determine; but there is a very striking 
similarity between the romantic statements of both Such letters, indeed, 
are often sent by parents who place their children to work in the mnes until 
they are old enough '!o work in the factory; and there can be little doubt that 
many of tne dupes why joined in the preposterous outcry raised agains! juve 
nile labour, were deceived by the inge: ious devices of letter manufacturers.— 
We refer to the reports of the Factory Commissioners for aii exposure of many | 
of these frauds. Henry Mackenz.e’s novels, especially Julia de Roubigne, ap- 
pear to be favourite models of the London letter-writers ; and, from the follow- 
ing Case, it will appear that they are no bad imi ators,of the Man of Feeling 

_ Harriet Reid, after having tried many different names, and a great variety of 
Gircuinstances, at length applied to a philanthropic gentleman, endeavouring to 
excite his sympathies for an ideal Harriet Minette, whose case she laid betore 
him in a series of anonymous letters One of these letters, and an extract from 


the narrative, are quoted to show the extent of pathetic power possessed by 
this ingenious impostor, 








THE LETTER. 

“The inclosed, dear TL , tedious as it is, for Heaven’s sake peruse most 
carefu ly: the cause of it must at once excnse it. It contains a melancholy 
occurrence —indeed, one which, while it e: gages your attention. must cut you 
to the heait. Poor Mrs. Minette must soon be lost, unless immediately seen 
after OL ' Tamall anxety about her—in agonies until you receive this 
—then all will be well. Heaven crown your efforts with success! Eventhen, 
should the memory of the past be granted us, you must look down on your 
bounty to her with rapture, 








EXTRACT FROM THE NARRATIVE, 

a Poor Mrs. Minette! I shall surprise you when tell you of what family 
she is by the mother’s side. She is related to yourself; but | mustnot explain 
who she is or who [ am at present Ob, may Heaven in its infinite mercy avert 
the blow that seems now impending over this unfortunate lady. Continue your 





{ 





bounty to her, and you will soon learn what she is. She is thoroughly amiable, 
, and to me somewhat dear. Her mother married a man of inferior birth, 
and her relations discarded her. She married Minette, a villain, who has 
thrown her, af er riding in her carriage, on the wide world in hopeless adversity. 
As I told you, L——, in my frst letter, she is an amiable unsuspecting creature, 
—riless. being truly warn in her fr endshp and love. Silly young crea’ure as 
she i:, we must, however, save her some pangs Do something, dear l, —- 
for support; recommend her to your friends Set her up ina school, and get 
her soine pupils ; but don't let her teach Itahan, as that wil bring her sorrows 
to her mind. But now for the more immediate melancholy purportof my letter 
She will be lost unless you save her; but I know you won't lether want. I 
am in agony of mind about her. I shudderton me the subject, but | must 
On Sunday a friend of mine on her way to church, saw Mrs. Mins tte walking 
to and fro in an unfrequen ed path by the side of theriver, She accosted her: 
but the unfortunate lady appeared quite lost. Itis too clear. L , ber w cke 
thougyis. Dear L—, watch her narro vly. Things, at a levents. luok black 
Take her under your care, reason with her, give her bo ks. Jet ber have a dec 








tor, avd see her take her phys c; bet don’t hit a word © lerof what voud» 

—iIt might wound her sensitive f+ elings She respects vou. ¢ Ils vou her bene 

faetor. Adopt her, then, ax vour prof et her read to yo nl come to 

g a4 ‘ ri 

you at e¢ou » and tn the vestry-room, whe you can have herty yourse'f 
Provider ‘ ' j : 

‘ 4 ce must surely hev hrown you ( Vay ne hace you his avent 








Che Albtow. 


in de ivering her from the Jaugs of Satan, Give her @ few pounds, aud heaven 
bless you !” 3 

Harriet Reid, like many other writers of romance, failed in the management 
of her plot, by overioading her first invention with so mavy add tional mven- 
vons, that she rendered 'he whole a monstrous tmprobability. Sh» was d:tect- 
ed, and sent to meditate on the advautages of greater simplicity of style iu the 
House of Correction. 

From #n immense mass of materials, containing details far more iniqu'tous 
and disgusting afew of theless revolting features of pretended indigence have 
been selected, which are qu te sufficient 10 show that the system of mendicaut 
lunposture is a nuisance which ought 'o be abated = [tis afsu evident that this 
nusauce ts entirely su;ported by mistaken benevolence ; that not only are the 
funds, which ought to be devoted to the relief of real ind gence, squandered 
on the idle and the profl gate, but that idleness avd ,rofligacy are indetinively 
propigated by the facilities afforded for their success This is only another 
proof of the od aphorigm that well meaning fvo'sdo much more mischief in 
the wold than designing kuaves. Let us not hear in reply the sentimental 
cant of mock and indolent charity ; we shall hereaft: r show that the relief of 
reai indigence demands something more than money,—thbat it requires zeal, 
time, labour, and a spirit of devotedvess such as is rerely found in tie present 
age; but, in the mean time, let us strongly protest against the common calum- 
ny, that an anxiety to distinguish between real and prevended indigence is a sign 
of indifference to both. 

The Society for the Suppress on of Mendicity has been eminently successful 
both in detecting smposture aud relieving reald stress ; of course it is zealously 
calumniated by the impostors and their dupes, for 


Surely the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 

Were we to find any fault wth the institution, it would be its voluntary cha- 
racter; it is an association for executing duties which properly belonged to the 
goverument of the coun'ry, and its existence is a standing reproach against the 
government for neglecting its fur.ctions. At the same time every body knows 
that a legislature would never raise such a nest of hornets as would buzz, fl.t- 
ter, and s‘ing, if any altempt were made to interfere with the proceedings of 
thove self sufficient persons who arrogate ‘o themselves the titles uf ihe charita- 
ble and the humane 

Judvlence has been mentioned as the second form of false indigence; per 
sons of this class doubtless suffer great privations; but they should be regarded 
as wile rather than as necessitous ; they are wanting to themselves; their pri- 
vatious are seif-imposed. This indigence in some degree belongs to the former 
class; its destitution ts a falsehood, for it possesses resources which it refuses 
touse Pretended benevolence has ex'ended its mischievous protection to this 
class also: such indolence 1s not unfiequently described as ‘*conien‘ed poverty,” 
which, of course, ranks in tne category of virtues. Discontent, almost in its 
worst form, is far preferable tosuch a species of content. This apa'hy 's some- 
times the effect of education, sometimes of temperament; it soon becomes a 
coniirmed, and, what is wo'se, a coutegious habit, ana both circumstances pro- 
long and propagating it, render it more pernicious to society. It is generally 
assvciated with feebleness of moral energy, and a degradation of character 
which necessarily aggravate its evil results. 

Cases of indigence directly resul'ing from vice are abundant. Intoxication, 
gambi ng, and debauchery, are naturally enough found associated with ex'reme 
desti ution Take one case from the Men ticity Reports,—* No 32,887 —W C 
aman of tolerably decent appearance, applied for relief. urging that he, his wife 
and child were reduced to a state of starvation by want of employment. It 
turned out upon inquiry that he bad for many years pursued the calling of a 
law-writer ; but that his distress, alihough apparently great was wholly attri- 
butable to his propensity todrinking, and that to indulge in this abominable 
vice he had resorted to the most disgraceful and traudulent means; and had, 
in faci, heen intoxicated every day for the fortnight preceding that of bis ap- 
plication.” 

This third class of false indigence requires a separate examination, because 
vice is not less frequently a consequence than a cause of indigence, and because 
the mistakenly benevolent have often done as much injury to this class, by re- 
fusing Opportunities and means of repentance, as they have to the preceding 
classes by lavish rewards, 

To distinguish between true and false indigence is not merely an act of jus- 
tice, it is pre eminently an act of mercy, it is not only mercy to the really indi- 
geut, by saving for them the resources squandered on the fraudulent, the idle, 
and the profligate ; it is mercy to the impostors themselves, whose ruinous ca- 
reer will be checked when encouragement is withheld ; it is mercy to the be- 
nevolent dupes, by showing them the difference between misfortunes which 
cominand respect and impostures which require punishment. On this distine- 
tion the whole system of true benevolence must be based, it alone can ensure 
its benefits, and prevent its abuses.* 











‘Inthe discussion of this subject the author has laid himself under obligations to the 
writings of several eminent publicists ; more especially to those of the Baron de Geran- 





a oe 
Aura’s fver, aud in a week or iwo the Bews of his death removed tue external 
port of the barrier; the interval remained to ve dealt with. Cold anything, 
however. be more damping to the young erdour of affection than the know edge 
that Aura’s love waselcewhere bes owed? Tomine it was not damping, move than 
the raie-drops to 4 blazing forest. In her presence, reasun and cold calculation 
of chances were lulled to sleep, and passion and Intox:cation alune awake — 
Then first did | learn to appreciate the caution of the old men in Homer, whe 
demand the removal of the war-creating, beautiful Helen, lest her presence 
shoud influence the deliberation, and sway the voice of the councillors. 

Our journey terminated, but not its cousequences. A few miles of separa- 
‘ion alone lay between our homes, and my foot or my bridle-rein turned oftener 
towards hers ‘han was at all consisteut with the change of scene, the search 
efier wich bad been the ostensible cause of my visit to Cumberland. Whether 
she detighted in the saddle, or loved that particular path, we met daily. The 
tale is told—I deeply loved her. 

_ IT feel that I am gossiping, and know that those who have never fallen vie- 
Uns to the soft passion, (a very suft paesion it is,) aid those who fond y hope 
they never will, may alike turn over these pages with disdain You, my 
young friend, will not do so, because they wiil at least interest you as comin 
from one you have known and loved. For other and remoter readers, I sha 
lovk for my recompense among those whom Eros has rendered docile an greedy 
of knowledge of the passion that devours them. Even these I shall spare the 
details of meeting after meeting, of the thousand little coinages otf love's cure 
rency that circulated between us, of the songs copied or written, the flowere 
gifts never for a day neglected, (some of Aura’s are in my desk still ) the many 
airy nothings which, to those alone most deeply interested, acquire 2 local 
habitation and a name. 

To this forbearance an exception must be made. Some miles from the scene 
of my sketch was the ruin of an ancient abbey. placed in a patch of scenery 
such as here and there, in the wide world, Nature decorates to the highest of 
her skill, as if for her own peculiar abode. A couple of moons had waned 
upon my intercourse with Aura, when a party was made up for the purpose of 
visiting this ruin: and, duly chaperoned, we set ott—one of the vehicles, in 
wh ch was Miss Merion, with some others of the party, beimg entrusted to my 
pilotage. Everything—the season, the drive, the scenery—was delightful, and 
‘ended to inspire the thoughts and emotions most favourable to love. We 
gazed our fill on the ruin, wandered around it unul the sun had gilded it with 
his latest glory, and then, with the sombre yet not unpleasing melancholy such 
a sight must inspire, we lefi the place. The aged pile had told his story ; we 
saw him in the backward eye of fancy, when the pale and white-robed sister 
was gliding through his happy cloisters, and we heard the organ pealing untid 
his pointed windows trembled at its sound—and now all was decay. A starry 
night clothed the heaven to light us homeward. From the disposition of our 
party I could converse with Miss Merion unheard, and the neglected rein hung 
from my hand as | poured into her ear all that fancy could supply, or love die- 
tate. We looked up the sapphire vault, aud she quoted the poetry of Italy 
with a tone of feeling and expression entirely irresistible. I, on my part, spoke 
what I knew of Chuidwan and Egyptian lore, that read that sky lke a bovk of 
prophecy; then Aratus, and his starry imaginings, whose fancy had covered 
the mazy heaven with regular and life like pictures. Like a lark, weary of 
soaring, our converse at leng h turned homeward, and we spoke of ourselves. 
I told her of my love, my mere than love; and she recorded a certain night 
when I appeared to ber in sleep—recounied the things I said, and the pleasure 
ibey gave her. Her pressure of my hand when I drew up the horses at her 
home, gave me assurance of the warmth of her beart—it was a lying assurance; 
but mark the sequel! 

The poetical temperament (without meaning the mere faculty of versifying) 
is peculiarly dangerous to one under the i: fluence of love. It sheds a light of 
tenfold brilllancy over each loveable attribute in the object, and, by dazzling 
the eyes of the subject, precludes the chance of his perceiving anything else. 
All drawbacks, ali shadows of character, are concealed ; and as the illusion thus 
formed is perfect in beauty, so is the dispelment of it dreary and full of sorrow. 
To say that in Aura [ detected no fault, were even to say less than the truth. 
I had throned her es my idol, and in the intensity of my worship shunned 
rather than courted that calmness of mind by which the wood, earth, and stone 
might have been seen and estimated. A somewhat too high valuation of rank 
and birth seemed to my eyes the only foible of Miss Merion’s character; she 
seemed little to fee) Edmund Spencer's dictum that “love is nobility ;” but 
having it in my power to claim the worthless distinction of a belted earl as my 
great-great (I know not how many greats) grandfather, I viewed this taste of 
hers as an additional tie. See the blindness throughout. 

Aura’s departure for Scotland on a short visit filled me with grief, heightened 
by a strong presentiment of a longer separation. We parted in all tenderness, 
and—to slur over this painful portion of the narration rapidly—in three weeke 
she returned. We met again in one of her accustomed walks; she was net 
alone, but the glad words of greeting and welcome were springing to my lips. 
Could it be? her soft eye wandered above, arourd, across me, without meeting 
the passionate glance it should have been ready to return. She passed—she 





do, andthe Archbishop of Dublin. 





THE WOMAN-HATER. 

“Many remembrances,” says Aristotle, ‘* make up one experience ;”’ and if 
it could be hoped or expected that remembrance of written words would make 
up an experience, as well as that of actions, | might with justice anticipate much 
good from the records of my past fortunes. Alas! that the verbal teaching of 
the old falls powerless on the ear of the young, and nothing but the sad con- 
tact with calami'y a: d sorrow can write upon the heart the lessons of wis'!om 
and prudence. But the melavcholy pleasure of looking back from the shores 
of age on the angry waters just past over—of recounting old perils and escapes 
—induces me to incur the charge of useless tedium, by reading, to all who 
will listen, a page from that riddle-book of creation, woman. 

But you do me much injustice in calling me a woman-hater, in the proper 
meaning of the term; I hate nobeing, and few things. It is true, thatthe 
soc'ety of those, the music of whose tones, the roundness of whose forms, and 
the intoxication resulting from whose intercourse, remind me too forcibly of 
miseries I would tain forget, is distasteful; true that it lacerates to the cruelest 





degree of anguish my inward heart; and therefore I fly from it. seeking in 


who three short weeks before had't:'d me how I was the subject of her dreams 
—without the salutation due to a common acquaintance ; and words cannot 
describe the stupified misery she left bebind. I was aweke ; a thousand 
things came back from the past to tell me I had given my heart and soul to 
one, whose affections were doffed and donned as easily as cloek or bonnet.— 
And yet it was hardly credible; and when I saw her at a ball, I could not 
refrain from asking her hand for a dance. It was not withheld; and the tact 
with which her soft voice spoke of indifferent subjects, without trenching on 
an explanation, or even touching the past, was admirable, if not admired. 
Sick and wre'ched, with a lump in my threat like a peach, and choking with 
excessive and conflicting passions, I left the room—the house, and strode 
through a soaking 1an and tempest of wind to my home. 

The demanded and reluctantly granted interview of explanation—the heart- 
less false jargon about unmeaning attentions. her ignorance of my motives, and 
the like—are better omitted. Our farewell took plece late one evening, and 
the next suprise found me on the box of a south mail, on my way to bury my 
sorrows, and, if possible, my remembrance, in the sober studies of Cambridge. 
What was the real cause of Aura’s changed demeanor? An English gen- 
tleman, named Pentegrn, the owrer of a beautiful house and broad lands in the 


the passionless communion with books an excitement less enthralling perhaps, | part of Scotland whither Aura went, nad seen her, loved, proposed, and—won. 


but infinitely richer im calm joy and not inactive contemplation. 


With mv | True, three weeks was a short time !—true , former passions must be banished 


whole heart do I desire to benefit the sex whom you would say I detest, but | | or forgotten ;—true, Mr. Pentegru possessed no single recommendation be- 
would fain do so without the expense of persona! pain to myself, which must | yond a very honest, well meaning, stupidity; belonging to a class—the unedu- 


result from their contact and intercourse. 


If there be any truth in the assertion | cated country gentiemen—now almost extinct, 


True—all these things mili- 


that I hate womankind, it is, that I abhor the woman man and the world have | tated against his suit—the proposal was made beneath his own stately roof, 
made, but that | love and reverence the trusting being of feeling and affection | and in sight of lis own woods and fields ; Miss Merion’s mother, too, was there, 


whom God intended she should be 

Many years ago, when I was in Cambridge, I cherished a favourie. theory, 
savouring of Platonism as I think, of silliness as I know, that nature never did, 
and never would, unite surpassing loveliness of form to anything but corres- 
ponding purity of soul and refinement of intellect. How rudely this theory 
was shaken from its basis—how this chaff of speculation was dissipated before 
the wind of practice, shel! now be shown Leaving Cambrioge one summer 
with the determinat on of visiting the Lakes of Cumberland in search of that 
health which had been but a sad truant from my body, I fell in, during my 
journey northward, with a young lady and her father, with whom I was slightly 
acquain'ed, and who invited ne to join them in their route, as our destination | 
was nearly the same—an invitation ‘with which my love of society induce? 
we cheerfully to comply. Would that my tongue had failed me before it had 
acceded to any such fatal measure! Aura Merion was the lovelies: creature | 
T ever saw; [ cannot elaborate a description of her personal excellencies.— 
To you, my friend, or some other in whose veins the pulse of youth is leaping, 
such a task must be left; for me it most be enongh to say, in one word, she 
was beautiful. A dash of foreign blood in her race had given her the spotless 
paleness of a warmer clime, without rovbing her of the golden bair and blue 
eye of her native land. Grace and symmetry of form go to the completion of 
this picture, which I cannot look upon in the gallery of memory, even at this 
distance of time. without a thrill. Her voice was softness and music, an ex- 


cellent thing in woman, and there was an artlessness of manner which lent ten- | 
| fability 


fold effect to its tone. See! I have madea sketch, at the moment I vowed it 
should be left to you 

As fathers are sleepy companions, my conversation with Miss Merion was 
a’most uninterrupted, except by the delays incidental to a w-ll travelled road 
Little as | had previously known of her opinion or predilections, a few hours 
sufficed to place us on terms of the most perfect apparent intimacy ; we had 
pass d, with the steps of light and playful criticism, over the reg-ons of |itera- 


| ture usually cultivated by a feminine intellect, and the kind smile was the sig 


nal for recall when ei her was straying where the feetof the other were unable 
to follow: we had talked of love. with the calm candour of two philosophers. 
little fearing that a few short dass would change the tone of our remarks, end 
add the intensity of personal interest to the warmth of the theme. I well re- 
mimber the sense of un'efined pain with which I received an impression. 
drawn froin her manner rather than from her words, of the interest she felt in 


| 
the destinies of a certam mutual male friend, then in a foreign land, and soon 


after in his grave. Thi« sense of pain should have warned me, as in subsequent 


| dave it wonld, that something was growing up between me and Aura Merion 


lor fatuation that led me unt 


| cou'd hope 


viich would soon be nnervdic «ble by all efforts on my vart Was it modness 
» love, where [ saw I musteither oc: upy a secon 
passion, ere T| 


fate was laid « 


lace. a divided heart. or wait for 


to excite the 


forme 


the expiration of a 
As was said the 


new? hand of n 











and he was successful Tt was Aura’s third attachment within four months! ! 4 

Mv heart was schooled to calmness. I had, indeed, the bachelor’s gown, 
and competed my academic course, before | ventured near the scene of the 
above adventure. The little town of — was gay and norsy on the night 
I entered it, with all the glories of arace ball, or some such festivity. As the 





| mail rattled past the windows of the illuminated ba!l-room, I felt a longing to 











lof 


enter its precincts, which was too easily gratified to be resisted, Mine hest, 
all bows and smiles, told me what steps were necessary tcwards gating ad- 
mission, and an hour saw me ascending accoutred to the scene of revel A 
waltz was in progress as I entered the door, and at that very moment Mise 
Merion was being whirled past by a tall and s'rikingly hand-ome Officer, 


| most unbke the only man she should have been waltzing with, Mr. Pentegru. 


** Who is that gentleman?” asked I, of a friend who stood near. 

“Captain Etheling. Miss Merion has been waltzing with bim the whole 
evening.” 

I turned away, and moved onward; caught “0 and thr 
meauing as pussible into the distant bow that I gave her , 

Captein Etheling was a young man, who had Gasontle changed his name on 
accession to an immense fortune; handsome and accomplishe?, Little was Ter 
quisite to make him an universal favourite in the little circle of the town 
—. Accordingly, he had sarcely been three weeks there, when wet 
female, and most of the males, were ready to join lo dly in bis praises—the 
rather, as hisdemeanour was marked by the most polished courtesy and af- 


Miss Merion, not insensible to the valve of such a conquest, and un- 
agement to Mr. Pentegru, had 


ew as much 





deterred by princip'e and respect for her ene 
used every Lae ne to bring him to her feet, and had succeeded —". if 
one might believe the accredited judges of such things In feng two 
appeared inseperable, and many an envious giance was directed “> e - 
posed future hushand of Aura her previous betrothment to Pentegru being 
known. Military duty, however, having summoned Captain Etbeling —: 
without eny formal proposal having transpired, the circumstances were 18s} 
wearing out from the memory of the good people of 
Not many days elapsed before a carriage. furiously wn ~ 
door of Miss Merion’s residence. 4! ! out of it leapt Pentegru To his dema 
interview with Aura, her mother, to whom the de- 
They were left alone for some time, 
gru's tone, opened 
so strange and un- 








driven, stopped at the 


of a private ard immediate 
mand was mede. offered no opp:s!tion se 
until! Mrs. Merion. alarmed at the fierce loudness of Pente 
the door that ed tothe room, to } terrupt or prevent anger 
seeminoly 

‘You told Cap'ai Ethel ng too, he 
ov, “when he said he loved yo 


nents such as you could never 


in a tone tremulous 
that of him you had 
feel towards any other 


saying, 


was 


} 
he reply 
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his image was next your heart, sleeping or waking, and that you loved 
none other !” on 

The same inarticulated answer was returned. . 

” And yet during this time you were betrothedto me! Is it—is it really all 
trae?” ‘ 

“ Most true,” faintly answered Aura; ‘and true, that if Captain Etheling 
head the feelings of a man of honour, he would never have addressed, solely to 
insult and deride me.” 

“ Woman! Henry Etheling loved you with the warmest affection of @ good 
man; he told me all, that I might advise him respecting your immediate 
canion.” : 

“Told you all,” repeated Aura, “that you might advise ?” 

“ Are you ignorant that Etheling is my brother?” , 

Mrs. Merion stepped forward to prevent her fainting daughter from falling on 
the floor; whilst Pentegru, having violently rung the bell, rushed out of the 
house like a man distracted ; and the sound of his retreating carriage-wheels 
had died away before Aura opened her eyes to sadness and sorrow. When 
‘she did so, she appeared totaily changed ; her usual grazefal pride of demean- 
‘our was vanished for ever; she seemed crushed and humbled, and walked about 
more like some passionless spectre than a young and high-spirited woman.— 
Whatever she might have said to Etlieling, whose reserve respecting himself 
had caused this strange incident, I believe that, as far as she was capable of 
loving, she was devoted to Pentegru The want of that consistency of cha- 
vacter, for which we must look to principle, to religion, not to impulse, led her 
to do violence to this devotion, rather perhaps for the sake of display and in- 
duigence of a sickly sentimentality, than of anything baser; and the conse- 
quence was the loss of him whose regard she most wished to cultivate and at- 
tract. 

Pain and sorrow now follow every word I write. Two days after this took 
place, [ had drawn my chair to a cheerful fire, and had opened a volume of 
the Republic of Plato, determined to beguile the hours thus till bedtime, for 
the evening had closed in, when a knock at my door (! was lodging in @ snug 
house near ) made me start from my chair in alarm—so loud, so violent 
was it. No time was left for surmise ; fora young surgeon of —, named 
Jones, rushed abruptly into my apartment. ‘ For God's sake!” he said, ‘for 
God's euhe, my dear sir,do you know anything of Miss Merion’s movements 
to-day?” 

“Mr. Merion’s carriage passed my door this morning, towards ———-—,”’ said 
I, trembling at every joint, as palsy had struck me, ‘and I think she was in it, 
with her mother.” 

“Oh! merciful Heaven forbid! I left my surgery early this morning, and 
the boy who should have remained in went out too. On my return I found a 
box containing a vial of poison missing, and a guinea left in its place. I was 
alarmed; but oh! I was nearly stunned, when on the floor, as if accidentally 
dropped, I found this glove ” 

He held out a lady’s glove, so delicate in its shape and size, and so almost 
eertainly hers, that my eyes began to grow misty with horror. 

* Are you mad?” I whispered, for I could not speak : ‘* why did you not ride 
instantly to Miss Merion’s ?” 

“ Alas! if my suspicion is true, I were four hours too late. I was riding 
ye and thought it better to call on you by the way. My horse is at the 

oor.” 

“* Your whip! your whip!” I shouted; * follow me on foot.” 

And ten seconds more saw me mounted, and heard the horse’s hoofs as I 
dashed into the darkness. Arrived at Merion Lodge, I tore past the servant 
who opened the door, and rushed into the drawing room. The family were 
assembled. all but Aura, whom I fiercely demanded to see. Everything was 
consternation ; my looks, my streaming hair, (for I had brought no hat with 
me,) and my hollow voice, made all shudder. Aura had felt unwell, they said, 
and had retired to rest some hours before. 

** As you value your soul’s salvation,” I exclaimed, then for the first time 
weeping atthe sight of that happy family, ‘show me her room.”’ 

None stirred nor spoke but her little sister, who took my hand silently, and 
led me up the staircase ; the rest followed behind. I smote the door with my 
clenched fist, and shouted her name, unanswered ; I smote again, and no sound 
came from within; I dashed myself against it with the impulse of despair, and, 
the bolt giving way, we were admitted. Not a single tittle of the contents of 
that room but I can conjure up now, as vividly as at that awful moment. Aura 
Merion was sitting near the fire, clad only in a dressing-gown, her elbow rest- 
ing on a table, on which burnt a candle. Her back was toward us, and in her 
left hand, which was on the table, was a miniature; in ber right a china cup. 
An open desk was near, on which were strewed a few old letters and a soug— 
the latter I recognised as mine. Stockings, slippers, and other articles of 
dress, were around the room : anda faint odour, as of some drug, oppressed the 
air. I passed round, so as to see her face; she seemed steadfastly looking on 
vacancy, and her eye was unusually full and brilliant; her countenance was 
melancholy, and of a gray paleness. I knew and felt it—she was dead! 
Mr. Jones, who had scarcely half a mile to follow me, now entered the root 
breathless; he took from the table a black tin case and an empty vial, which 
he seemed even to touch with fear. 

“* Save—save her !—and me !"’ was my exclamation. 

* Come away man—come away !”’ he said; “ this is no place for you.” 

“ That vial !—what has it contained?” I muttered. 

He replied in alow whisper, ‘* Prussic acid.” 

I looked all round the room for some face to tell me he lied, but there was 
mone; sol fell senseless on the floor! 

* * 








* * 

Thus fell Aura Merion, whose fate it was, after shamefully trifling with the 
affections of those who had loved her, to be bereft of the man whom she held 
most dear by that very trifling. That she really loved Pentegru, inconsistent 
though it may seem, | am fully convinced ; she never looked up after his an- 
gty parting, and his picture was in her hand when she died. That one of high 
intellectual endowment should thus bestow her affections on a man of excellent 
heart but uncultivated mini, is not, probably, incongruous, nor incon- 
sistent with the usual anomalies of the female character. A gloom 
fell on all the neighbourhood where this tragedy took place; none who bore a 
heart could refuse sympathy to the unbounded grief ef her bereaved parents ; 
and I, whom the spectacle, with a thousand old associations, would have killed, 
left the place then and for ever. My grief was not left behind me. 

This narration has’ been abrupt, destitute of art, and ill-written—it would 
disgrace the pen of a modern novelist. But over his fictions it has the sad and 
melancholy superiority of truth, which will give it interest in your eyes, and its 
gat use to those into whose hands it may fall. If consideration approves my 

esign, at some future time I may give you another of those experiences which 
have made me what you style erroneously a Wo:nan-hater. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
NO. IV.— THE THREE WIDOWS OF FRANKFORT. 


Many years ago, whilst travelling on the continent, I was attacked by a 
slow fever, which, after clinging to me for some time, and baffling all my efforts 
to shake it off, fairly got the better of me. and laid me on a bed of sickness at 
Frankfort on-the-Maine. The inn at which I put up was clean and orderly ; 
but en inn, in its best estate, isa desolate and uncomfortable halting place for 
an invalid, aud as soon as I was sufficiently recovered for the exertion, I ap- 
plied myself to find private lodgings, as my medical attendant declared that it 
would be still some weeks before | could safely travel. 

The apartments | engaged were in the house of a tobacconist named Open- 
heim, who kept a smal! shop in the town, and had his private dwelling in a nar- 
row street, near the oulskirts. I was so pleased with the neatness of tho 
dwelling and the quietness of the situation, that I unbesitatingly engaged the 
rooms for the whole term of my intended stay. 

The family with whom J sojourned consisted of a father, mother, and three 
‘daughters,—the eldest of whom, named Gertrude, was twenty-five years of 

e; the next, Amelia, twenty; and the youngest, a little girl of twelve or 
thirteen, called Roschen; she resided, principally, with a distant relative, who 
kept a sort of school at some distance, and, at the time of my arrival, was 
absent. The two elder sisters were smart, merry, dressy young women, not 
remarkable for beauty, but still sufficiently pretty to be belles on a small 


* scale, and flirts on a large one, whenever they found opportunity. The latter 


quality, indeed, had deprived Gertrude of no less than seven lovers,—six of 
whom being neglected, in succession, for each other, were finally revenged 
by the seventh, who neglected Aer. But, at the time my story commences, 

rude was in the possession of an eighth, and he no less a person than a 
banker, from Cologne,—twenty years older than herself, it is true, and not 
particularly handsome, ‘ut supposed to be possessed of no inconsiderable share 
of that unfailing beautifier—gold. Perhaps Gertrude might not have found 
Herr Steinbach quite so charming as she upheld him to be, had he been an- 
provided with that marvellous cosmetic. But she was poor; and his choice 
was a diginterested one, at least, which was enough, in itself, to win him some 
share of favour. 

The Openheims were possessed of very limited means, but they seemed, on 
the whole, a happy family. They were forced to let their first floor, indeed, 
and the daughters took in fine needle-work, but they sang their old German 
Songs over their tasks, with such cheerful, happy voices, that it did one’s heart 
good to listen to them. 

So six weeks passed away, aud, at the end of that time Amelia, having taken 
ae aside for the purpose, informed me, with much blushing and gigling, that the 

















She Albion. 


ensuing Monday was fixed for. the celebration of her sister's marriage, and that 
she was commissioned to give me a formal invitation to be present. 

‘¢ All our relations and friends are invited ;” said she, ‘even my little sister, 
Roschen, is coming from school on purpose, for it is the first wedding in our 
family, and as it is a far better match than any of us could reasonably have 
roe for, my parents wish to do Herr Steinbach and my sister all possible 

onour.”’ 

I gladly accepted the invitation, and looked forward to the ensuing Monday 
with much pleasant anticipatiun 

Here i must just observe, that though Gertrude Openheim was about to marty 
a man much older than he:self, plain enough, and very rich, there was nothing 
like a sacrifice in the whole proceeding. Her parents were, undoubtedly, 
much pleased that she should marry so eels. but they loved her too 
dearly to aitempt any restraint on her feelings or ac'ions, in se important a 
matter. She had accepted Herr Steinbach of her own free will; her previous 
flirtations had left no very deep impression on her affections, and, amidst all her 
gaiety and good-humour, she possessed worldly wisdom to be quite alive to the 
advantages resulting from a martiage so much beyond her expectations. Herr 
Steinbach’s offer she considered as a perfect god-send, which it would have 
been worse than foulish to refuse. 

Fraulein Gertrude had chanced upon a pariy, given by a distant relative of 
Herr Steinbach’s, who resided in Frankfort. The féte took place in honour of 
her wealthy relation’s arrival, and, though its giver stood a little higher in the 
scale ef Frankfort society than the Openheims, she was not insensible of the 
value of attractive belles, on such an occasion, and invited the smart daugliters 
of the tobacconist accordingly. Here Herr Steinbach met Gertrude, was much 
struck with her appearance and her gaiety,—inquired who she was,—was in- 
troduced,—and, forthwith, became her devoted admirer. They had been en- 
gaged a few months, and, for the last six weeks of the period, the somewhat 
elderly lover had managed to let his business detain him in Frankfort, and at 
length observed, it was not worth while to return home till after the wedding 
So Gertrude, who, to tell the truth, was not yet tired of parading herself 
amongst her young friends as the betrothed of the rich banker, and who, we 
may suppose, was not in any violent hurry to convert inte a mere husband, a 
lover of whom she felt tolerably certain, was obi ge2 to ‘‘ name the day,” and 
accelerate her preparations as much as might be. Saturday,—the last day but 
one before the important Monday arrived.—J was, as usual, admitted as visitor 
to the cheerful work-room, where chairs and tables were now strewn with the 
hundred articles of female finery deemed indispensable for a bride’s wardrobe.— 
I was much diverted at the make and appearance of sundry of the decorations, 
which might have caused a London milliner to lift up her hands and eyes in 
astonishment ; and we were all talking and laughing, in the highest giee, when 
the door softly opened, and there stood before us a creature so lovely, that I 
could not suppress a slight exclamation of admirirg surprise. 

This was a girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, as might be conjectured 
from the little, childish outline of her figure, which hid evidently neither at- 
tained its full height or its entire perfection of shape; but a year or two older, 
if the intelligence expressed in her countenance could be trusted. Her eyes 
were intensely dark, at once soft and penetrating; her forehead so pure and 
smooth, that it had more the appearance of polished ivory than of living flesh ; 
but the cheek, with its deep but changeful crimson—the soft, rich red lips— 
the dark ringlets, which trembled in the light air that played through the 
opened windows, all told, plainly enough, that no vision stood before us, but a 
lovely human bud, that should expand into a scarcely more lovely flower. She 
was dressed simply, in a dark travelling pelisse, of the plainest fashion, and one 
hand held a large straw-bonnet, of which she had just disencumbvred her head, 
while the other was lifted up, as if her first burst of gladness had been checked 
by the sight of a stranger. All this was impressed on me in a few moments, 
for the sisters flew towards her, delighted, and half smothered her with ca 
resses. 

“‘Roschen ! dear, dear little Roschen! when did youcome! How was it 
we did not hear you? and, where is my aunt? Dearest, we have been so 
longing for you,—and now you must come and stay at home, to comfort our 
parents for the loss of Gertrude ; my darling, darling child !” 

The moment I looked upon Roschen Openheim, I felt that there stood be- 
fore me a «reature as superior to those around her as the diamond to all other 
gems,—that this was one of the unaccountable instances in which nature places 
in an ungenial soil a plant of the rarest and most refined beauty The elder 
sisters were merry, good-natured girls, but Roschen was a great deal more.— 
Even in that early spring of girlhood, there was the stamp of mind on her 
countenance—of ‘hat pure and high intellect which casts so undefinable a glory 
over the perishable body that enshrines it. The family intercourse of weeks 
had produced kindly feelings in my heart towards Gertrude and Amelia ; the 
silent gazing of an hour inspired me with intense and undying interest in her 
I once said, in the bitterness of my heart, it had been well if she had made a 
less lasting impression on my mind, but I have lived to recall that saying. 

The day of the wedding rose bright and cloudless, as a wedding day ought to 
be. The volatile Gertrude, and Amelia, the no less vo'atile brid: smaid, for 
once looked subdued and composed wheu all around them was mirth, joy, and 
gratulation. Herr Steinbach behaved with all due deco;um, and received his 
wife from the hands of her father with an air of tender protection, and selemn 
gratitude, that was really touching. 





amidst the blessings and prayers of relatives and friends. 

There was one present on that day, who though she attracted litile notice 
from others, in the general bustle and excitement of the occasion, bad with 
drawn my attention repeatedly from the scene that was enacting before me, and 
won my thoughts to dwell upon her with an indescribab'e fascination. That 
one was Roschen. Amidst the mirth that surrounded her she evidently was 
absent and dispirited. Her dejection partook in no degree of the demureness 


of her elder sisters ; it was not an assump:'on of the behaviour deemed proper | 


to the occassion, but perfectly involun:ary. I drew her aside, unobserved, 
and inquired what ailed her. Her eyes filled with tears : 

“1 do not know,” she said ; ‘‘ I] never wasin this way before; I have heard 
people talk of a presentiment, —I think this must be one.”’ 

‘** Dear child,” I replied, “of what kind is this presentement? 
not respecting your sister’s marriage with Herr Steinbach ?”’ 

** Alas !"’ she replied sadly, ‘‘ 1 almost wish it were,—it might be accounted 
for then, for it is natural to mistrust one’s hopes, when they run in the track. of 
one’s wishes fora person sodear. No. It isnot that, but—” She cast her 
eyes on the ground, and a deeper crimson suffused her cheek. 

“Surely something distresses you on your own account, Roschen? 
not well, litle pet, or somebody has been unkind to you.” 

“‘ No one,” she answered. ‘ I had betier tell the truth. Last night I dream- 
ed a strange dream.” 

‘Well, and so did I, Roschen; and so I dare say, did half this company, if 
they only remembered it. But, come, what was this wonderful dream !” 

“I dreamed it was my—my wedding-day, instead of Gertrude’s; and he 
who stood beside me, my husband, you know,—was very, very dear to me; oh, 
so dear, that I love him even yet, though he was only part of my dream!” 

“‘ Surely, prettiest,” said I, smiling, “‘ you are not weeping for the love of a 
lover who has no existence but in your own imagination ?”’ 

“1 know not,” replied the little maiden; ‘ I only know that I never had such 
a feeling towards any living creature; and I feel as if | were changed in my 
very soul since I laid my head on my pillow last night. But this was not near- 
ly all my dream. I thought——must I tell you ali !—I thought we had lef 
the church, when we were married, and we went forth, we two, alone, to wa k, 
and he was talking to me in a low, sweet voice. [ remember not a word he 
said, save that it was something very dear; but the sound of his voice ling: rs 
in my ear still ;—and we went on, hand in hand, through fields and pleasant 
gardens, till we came to the side of a beautiful river. Then the scene sud- 
denly changed, and we were on the sea-shore where the great waves rolled up 
to our very feet, and presently I saw that he was not by my side, but was 
struggling amongst the waves. Hecried aloud for help, but there was none at 
hand, and £ saw him swept away; and in my agony I awoke.” 

‘“* And what then?” 

“Nothing more. I tell you I awakened; and I never had a dream before 
that gave me such a mixed sensation of happiness and misery.” 

“And pray, Roschen, do you know any one at all like this visionary lover? 
Do you think you would know him again '” 

“‘T never saw any one at all like him: and yet I seemed to have known him 
for years: indeed, his face is fast fading from my memory, but his voice I think 
I shall never forget.” 

‘‘ Indeed, my child, the sooner you forget the whole dream the better. See, 
they are going to dance. I wish you had a younger partner than myself; but 
as there does not seem to be one at liberty at present, come with me, aad let us 
see if a waltz will not help to lay this specire bridegroom !” 

Roschen looked up in my face almost upbraidingly, whilst the tears filled 
her large, dark eyes She evidently felt anaoved at the jesting manner in which 
I seemed inclined to treat her communication; but she said 00 more, and we 
joined the dancers. She grew more cheerful in ‘he course of the day; but 
when she was not talking or dancing, I perceived the same expression of me 
lancholy pervading her face, and felt that she was still brooding over her omi- 
nous dream - 

My after sojourn in Frankfort was too short to admit of my completing wha’ 
I much wished to possess—a portrait of this lovely child; bot I have. still, « 
coloured sketch. which conveys to me as perfect an image of what sho was 
then, as the most elaborate picture could do. Long before I parted from Ros 
chen, however, we had become fast friends. Had she been a few years older 
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The ceremony was over, the wedding- | 
teast was eaten, and the happy pair, accompanied by Amelia, set off for Cologne, \ 
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it might have been otherwise ; but between a man of thirty-five, and a girl of 
thirteen, free intercourse might safely be allowed ; and her rich imagination 

poetical temperament, and clear intellect, made her a far more delightful and 
instructive companion than most full-grown and full-educated women. Nor 
could I bear that this fair creature, so affectionate, and gifted, and beautifal, 
should be to me but as a lovely vision, seen with delight for a little time, and 
then lost for ever. It was sad to think that I should see her no more, and that 
she would forget me. I requested that she might write tome; and my peti- 
tion was granted, as it was made on the grounds of the great interest I felt im 
the whole family, and my wish to improve myself in German composition.— 
Some portions of her letters, received at different periods, I will translate ss 
nearly as | canrenderthem. They will help me to teil some part of my tale, and 
perhaps better than I could do it, in language entirely my own :— 


‘“* Frankfort, Aug. 18. 

“ Your letter, dear friend, was received with many welcomes, and pleased 
us much by the announcement of yeur safe arrival in England. I can imagine 
your delight at once more beholding your father-land. ‘ have never yet left 
mine ; but I believe that I should better fathom the depths of my love for it, 
had I been absent from it fora time. My sister Amelia has just returned from 
Cologne, where she left Gertrude well and in high spirits. She says that she 
was happier during this visit than ever she was before, and I am afraid is not 
so well contented with our little home on her return as I could wish her to be. 

* * * * > 


I have never trusted that dream to any but you, and [ would not tell it te an- 
other for the world.”’ 

The following was written a few months after :— 

“Tt is an old but true saying that this world is full of changes. A week ago 
we were all called upon to rejoice in the prospect of Amelia’s marriage, and 
to-day we have been saddened by the news of the death of Gertrude’s new- 
born baby. But joy after all is our predominant feeling, for our sorrow of 
course is principaily for poor Gertrude’s disappointment. I must tell you about 
Amelia’s betrothment. Her Lover is not a countrymen of our own, which is 
some little drawback on our pleasure ; but he is so amiable and lively, and so 
much attached to Amelia, that we cannot disapprove of her choice. She met 
with him in Cologne, but she only mentioned him slightly to vs as ‘a Mon- 
sieur Alphonse Leroux, who visited Herr Steinbach.’ It now appears that 
Monsieur Leroux was constantly at her side while she staid with our sister, 
and that he has been as constantly in her thoughts ever since she returned.— 
I shall never forget how abashed she looked when she heard his voice inquiring 
for her! Surely there is nothing we recognise so soon as a voice! 

‘* Amelia is to be married next movth, and she too will go away to Cologne, 
where Mons. Leroux’s business obliges him to reside. r shall naturally be 
grieved for the loss of my sister, but she seems so happy in the prospect thatI 
am reconciled. They say I must accompany her to Cologne. I had far rather 
not, for every day erdears my home more and mcre to me; but I suppose I 
must comply.” 

“Cologne, Feb. 18. 

‘* Amelia is married, and has been so for more than a week, and here am I 
at Cologne, I cannot say enjoymg myself much. 

‘“‘T had a letter from home yesterday. My father desires that, when I write 
to you, I will tell you that the friend you speak of will be welcome in his 
house; that he remembers you with much regard, and will be pleased to show 
attention to any one you esteem. I hope he will not arrive at Frankfort till I 
return there, for I should like much to see one who has lately seen you.” 

Tie allusion to this friend of mine will require explanation, inasmuch as he 
is neither more or less than the hero of my story. Roschen little imagined 
that Frank Middleton had but one errand to Frankfort, and that to see her fair 
self! 

Francis Middleton was the only child of a country gentleman of good family 
and tolerable fortune; aod having a taste for the fine arts, had injured his 
health by over-studies. Touched by my glowing descrip‘ion of little Roschen 
he resolved to visit Germany for the double object of seeing her and recruiting 
his shattered frame. 

* 


. + . 

Before he had been a week in Frankfort he wrote to me, and the progress of 
his fortunes will be best told by the foll wing passage from his letter:— 

‘*[ have seen Roschen, and that is equivalent to saying that J love her, with 
all the devotion of which a human heart is capable. It was the embodying of 
| my vision when she entered the room where J sat, and it seemed to me that 
| her form and features were perfectly familiar to me. Your account of your 
| first sight of her seemed transferred to my own exper'ence ; I cannot think she 
| is changed from what she was at thirteen, though I dare say she may be taller, 
| and more formed. Her hair (do you remember her beautiful black hair ’—yet 

how could you ever forget it !) was parted smoothly from her forehead, and fell 

in profuse waving tresses on her shoulders. I never beheld a face so perfect 
| both in fourm and expression, and better, far better, is the lovely spirit within. 
| «'Tuere was one singular circomstance attending our first interview. Whea 
she entered the room it was some seconds before I could overcome my emo- 
tion so much as to speak 'o her. But presently, as I was addressing some ob- 
| servation to her father, she started at the sound of my voice, and turned full 
towards me with euch a searching eager look as I shall never forget, her face 
being first deadly pale, and then suddenly suffused with an intense blush. When 
I afterwards asked the reason of her emotion, she replied, ‘that she thought she 
| had known my voice ;’ and my question seemed to agitate ard distress her so 
much that I have not yet found courage to enquire farther on the subject. Pray 
heaven that that young and innocent heart be not already oceupied !” 

Frank bad no real cause for jealousy. The most substantial rival he had to 
contend with was the dreamy phantom whose memory through nearly twe 
years, and those years when thoughts and impressions come and go in quick 
succession, had clung unvaryingly to berimagination. It was the voice so long 
| treasured in the echoes of her heart, that now for the first time in the living 
| world had struck upon her sense ; what marvel if she were agitated? Yethere 
I beg most distinetly to disclaim any intention of throwing an ait of German 
inysticism and diablerie over my story, for I utterly renounce the idea that 
there wos any thing supernatural in the dream that had troubled the fancy of the 
young and imaginative girl. That there was strange coincidence between sone 
of i's features and after events, I am willing to allow, but nothing more, 

I did not hear again from either of my correspoudents for several weeks, and 
then | received a joint letter from them—Frank’s share of it glowing with joys 
fulexultation; Roschen's a mixture of bashfulness and candour, just what I 
should have expected from her under the circumstances 

* | cannot conceal from my dear friend,” it began, “that Frank’s love for 
me has made me very happy—too happy, perhaps, for this uncertain world— 
nor do | forget that you, under God's guidance, have been the cause of my 
present state uf prosperity. My heart was drawn to vou fiom the first day of 
our meeting, and yet [ never trembled at growing fonder and fonder of you eve- 
ry day; I never shunned to look into your eyes, nor blushed if you touched my 
hand Ah! it was not so when I began to leve Frank! I surely loved you ae 
his forerunner: there was gratitude awakening in my heart for the blessing that 
you were to be the means of procuri: g for me, even though I was not then ap- 
prised of 1t Do you recollect the dream—the mystical voice, that left am 
everlasting echo in my heart ready to respond to the tone that it could have 
| distinguishe! amidst ten thousand ? Alas! that dream had a dark side, which 
| too of en overshadows my memory, and I sit and weep lest that too may be fol- 
| filled !’° 

Three months more passed, and another epistle from Roschen reached me by 
he hands of no less a messenger than Frank Middleton himself. He had been 
suddenly recalled to England by the information he received of his father’s dan- 
gerous ilIness. and Roscnen’s letter, sealed with black, bore tdings of sorrow 
anddeath She wrote thus :— } 

“We cannot ‘ong have joy onmixed with sorrow in this changefal world, 
dear friend. The leaves are already dropping from our household tree; my 
sister Amelia is a widow. Poor Alphonse Leroux was seized with a fever on 
the third of this month, and died after six days’ iliness, Our grief is indeseri- 
bable, and the !oss to Amelia will indeed be a heavy one; for besides the grief 
of parting from so kind and atientive a husband, she is left almost pennyless, 
Monsieur Leroux doubtless intended to make a provision for her when his ba- 
siness should have increased ; but they lived up to their income during the 
first year of their marriage, so that beyond a trifle there will be nothing left for 
Amelia after all debts are paid. She will go to my sister Steinbach fora while 
and then return to us; most likely she willcome with Gertrude to my marriage, 
which, if God returns mv betrothed to me in safety, will probably take place in 
six or seven months. Poor Frank! He, too, is called to suffer, for he doce 
uot expect to find his father alive when he reaches England. I regret bitterly 
»ow that [ did not more urgently entreat him to inform his father of our ae- 

achment in its first stage. It will now, I fear, never have the sanction of a 
paternal blessing.” 

Even so it proved. The elder Mr. Middleton lived but afew hours after 
his son’s errival at home, and died without g ving him one sign of recognition. 
Frank staid no longer than was absolutely necessary for the arrangement of his 
affairs, but returned to Germany as soon as he possibly could. 

Hix marriage with Roschen, ho vever, was delaved from various causes, for 
upwards of a tweivermo: th after Mr Middletou’s death. At lastT received an 

ccount of ts celebration in a letter written at the request of Ro:chen by the 
vitowed Madame Leroux; and certainly her epistie displayed more feeling 
than | hed given her credit for in ber gaver and younger days. 

\ fier a description of the guests, the entertainment, the apparel of the bride, 
and such like weighty matters, it contiaved thva: 
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«J tried to sm.le, and to cheer dear Roschen as much as | could, but never- 
theless the remembrance of my own marriage, so gay and happy as | was then, 
and the thought of my present desolate condition, hung heavily on my heart, 
and I fear I was cheerful with a very poor grace. Indeed whea Roschen and 
I were alone in her chamber, just before she left us for her own house [ at- 
tempted to speak jestingly to her, for I saw she needed to see us ail gay and 
glad to support her under the trial of leaving her early home ; but it would not 
do—the tears would force themselves into my eyes, and then we feli into each 
others arms, and wept. Gertrude was not with us, as we hoped she would 
have been. She could not leave her husband, whe 1s far from weil in health ; 
some say the credit of his house does not stand as high as once it did. I fear 
there will soon be another widow amongst us, sisters.” _ 

Her foreboding was no idle one Herr Steinbach died a few weeks after 
Roschen’s nuptials, and the widowed sisters returned to reside with their pa- 
rents, who, poor as they were, and becoming daily more infirm, could ill have 
borne the burden, had not their slender means been aided by the small annuity 
saved from the wreck of Steinbach’s property for the benefit of his widow, and 
by frequent and freely-given assistance from Frank Middleton. 

Seven years passed, and I seldom heard from my friends Frank disposed 
of the greatest part of his English estate, and, yielding to his young wife's af 
fection for her native land, resided almost entirely in Germany. Carl Open- 
heim and his wife died within ashort time of each other, and one child, a little 

irl, was added to Frank’s family circle. At the end of these seven years 
Middleton visited England for the purpose of investing a large sum of moacy 
in a mode advantageous manner than he could find an opportunity of doing on 
the continent. Having effected his object, he left London ina small vessel 
bound for Hamburgh, where he had some further business to transact Five 
days afverwards the vessel was driven on shore a total wreck, every one on 
board having, as it was supposed, taken to the boat, and perished with their fia- 
gile refuge. ; 

But if | was shocked to the very soul by these dreadful tidings, what was the 
agony, the overwhelming horror of Roschen, when they reached her? She, 
whose life appeared bound in his—she, the beautiful, the gentle, the imagina- 
tive being, whose whole soul was a wo.id of love and tenderness, was thus 
rendered in one moment utterly desolate. The deaths of her sisters’ husbands 
had been heavy bereavements and deeply felt, but all seemed to understand at 
once that Roschen’s affliction was not to be put in comparison with those. 

Sorrow, however passionate, must subside. It is a merciful ordination of a 
merciful God, that, except in a very few cases, grief, however true and abiding 
loses its sharpness ; and as soon as Roschen was sufficiently calm toatiend in 
some measure to what was passing eround her, it was proposed that the three 
sisters, uniting their incomes—or rather the incomes of Gertrude and Roschen, 
for poor Amelia had none—should reside together in the house that had been 
their parents’. This plan was put into execution ; and the three sisters, so 
prosperously wedded to all appearance, and so early dressed in ‘ weeds of 
woe,’’ were sooncalied par excellence, ‘* The three widows of Frankfort.” At- 
tached to each other as these sisters certainly were, and dear as Roschen’s lit- 
tle girl, Franchette, was to ali of them, they might, notwithstanding all that bad 
passed, have lived in peace and contentment; but affliction had no: yet done 
with them. The property which should have been Roschen’s and her child's, 
on the death of poor Frank, was withheld from them, at the instance of the heir- 
at-law ; and though there was little doubt that the dispute would finally be de- 
eided in favour of the widow and herchild, she was meanwhile sorely harassed 
and distressed by the cessation of the income, on which she depended for sub- 
sistence. Her father’s property, with the exception of the house they occu- 
pied, had gone to satisfy his creditors, and the Widow Steinbach’s annuity was 
quite insufficient for the support of four persons, allowing them the merest ne- 
cessaries of life. 

Gertrude’s loss of sight soon became total, and she was thus disabled from 
assisting in the delicate needlework, to which Amelia and Roschen were now 
obliged to apply with redoubled assiduity, the poor remuneration of their toil 
scarcely affording them a livelihood. For two years, however, the sisters 
struggled on, but at the end of that time their prospects seemed even darker 
than before; their health was impaired by constant toil. Roschen’s lawsuit 
remained still undecided, and the Widow Steinbach, from an accident, had be- 
come lame as well as blind. 

Over against their humb!e dwelling there resided a personage of some note 
in the neighbourhood, for his eccentric habits and his reported wealth Hert 
Schobeln was not a native of Frankfort, but had resided there from his child 
hood, having been brought up by an aunt, who at her death left bim a consider- 
able property, which he was supposed to have increased to an immense amount 
—how was not known. He carried on no visible trade or profession, but was 
supposed to be connected with some lucrative business at a distance, ostensibly 
carriet! un Dy Othérs, for he frequently disappeared at irregular times, for un- 


certain periods of from one to five or six months, and no curiosity, huwever | 
eager, had yet been satisfied as to where he went or how he employed hirnself | 


during those absences. He never spoke of having any relative but the aun’ 
with whom his youth had been spent, and who was tothe full as reserved and 
eccentric as himself. None ever appeared as his visitor, and though he was civil 
to his neighbours, en passant he never invited any one of them to enter his 
doors. He kept no domestic but one old woman, and she was only employed 
for a few hours each day, and lodged with her son in the next street Yet his 
manners displayed nothing of either gloom or misanthropy ; on the contrary, he 
was peculiarly courteous in the little intercourse he held with his fellow-crea- 
tures, and particularly kind to his old attendant, whom he always paid liberally. 
Moreover, he was remarkably well-looking for his years, tall, well made, and 
possessed of a high, bold forehead, slightly fringed with silver hair, and an in- 
telligent, open countenance. He had lived in the same house ever since he 
came, and long before Carl Openheim had purchased the little messuage now 
inhabited by the three sisters. The family had always been on good terme with 
Herr Schobeln—that is to say, they had regularly exchanged salutations when 
they met, and the solitary had regularly sent them the first salad of the year, 
raised in the plot of garden which be cultivated with bis own hands; in return 
for which he as regularly received a small basket of their finest pears when the 
season came round. But they hai never exchanged a word with him beyond a 
passing “good day,” and therefore their surprise may be imagined when, one 
fine summer’s evening, Amelia, who generally acted as portress, opened the 
door to Herr Schobeln. Still more were they astonished when, in compliance 
with the polite invitation which Madame Leroux uttered as the sentence that 
came most readily to hand on the occasion, Herr Schobeln walked in ‘* with 
stately step and slow,” and, after bowing politely to Roschen and Gertrude, 
seated himself in the arm-chair which had been their father’s, with as much 
ease and friendliness of manner as if he had been on the most intimate terms 
with them all his life ; moreover, the lamp being lighted, they perceived that 
Herr Schobeln was attired with unusual splendour in a court suit, which he had 
never been known to display before, save on the occasion of some public re- 
Jolcing, or on such festivals as Easter and Christmas. He did not, however, 
make any attempt at commencing a conversation, until Roschen, conquering her 
sense of embarrassment es well as she was able, inquired to what fortunate 
circumstance they were indebted for the honour of a visit from Herr Schobeln 2 
“s Pardon me, ladies,” replied the guest, ‘fur baving caused you some little 
surprise, I had almost said alarm, by my unlooked-for appearance in your 
house ; and allow me, in as few words as [ can, to explain its meaning. 


THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN'S STORY. 

For many years J have lived in almost entire solitude, and truly I cannot say 
I have lived unhappily. I have had my books, my flowers, my household mat- 
ters to attend to, and I can assure you time has never bung heavily on my hands, 
Many have wondereg at my solitary mode of life, and a thousand strange 
surmises have been afloat respecting me. I need not tell you that they have 
all been incorrect, and lam now gving to confide to you the true reason of 
my singularities. My absences from home have ovcasioned much conjecture ; 
it has been supposed that I was seeretly connected with some lucrative trade, 
which [ had sufficient cause to keep secret. I tell you at once that it was not 
so, and that what wealth [ happen to possess is that bequeathed to me by 
my aunt, considerably increased, [ own, by my frugal method of life. In early 
youth I wished to travel, and I didso. I became attached during my wan- 
derings toa very beautiful Swiss lady, and we were betrothed to each other. 
Bot, during a separation of unusual length, several of my letters to her were 
lost, or, as I imagine, intercepted, by one who had professed himself my friend, 
whilst in reality he was my rival. At any rate he prevailed on Blaache to for- 
get her vows, and become his wife. His after conduct to her was most cruel, 
and that, and the discovery of the perfidious arts he had used to gain her 
consent to be his, so preyed on her mind, that she became deranged, and that 
89 completely, that she was obliged to be placed in strict confinement. Her 
husband died a few years after wards, and I then sought and interview with her, 
hoping that some glimmering of sense might be restored by my presence. She 
did not appear to know me at first, but after a time a faint dawn of memory 
seemed to steal over her mind, and she called me by name, weeping like a child. 
I weary you, ladies, by this relation ; I have no right to intrude it on you, but I 
have a purpose in doing so.” : 

The sisters all declared they were much honoured by his confidence, and 
deeply interested in his narrative, and they begged that he would proceed 

“After our interview she was calmer than she had been since her malady 
first appeared, and in future, in her wildest moments, the very mention of my 


name appeared to soothe her, aud invariably produced a flood of tears, which lov 


| 


seemed to relieve her much My occasionat presence, too, seemed productive 
of benefit, and it was suggested to me by one well skilled in the treatment of 








| best advantage. 


cases similar to hers that I should frequently visit her, and remain inher ueigh- 
bourhood for a longer or shorter period, as our interviews seemed to soothe 


her or otherwise. removed her from the asylum where she had hitherto been 
immured, to the house of a skilful surgeon, who sent for me whenever he 
deemed my presence might be useful. ‘Till within the last few months [ had 
the satisfaction of feeling that I l-ssened her sufferings, and was serviceabie to 


the being whom I loved best onearth. She does not now need my care.” 


He stopped in some agitation, but resumed in a few moments. 

“Thank God, her reason was restored before her death, in all the clearness 
and strength of her youth, She knew me, and thanked me, and her last act 
was to place her wasted hand in mine, her last word a blessing on my name 
Dear ladies, the being who occupied my whole thoug"ts and aifectious is gone, 
and the sense of loneliness presses heavily u me. My heart has been so 
long used to have an object on which to expend its sympathies, that | am un- 
happy inthe wantof it. Why shoald not webe friends! You have ali been 
sufferers, peculiarly tried, and so have 1; there is much of equality im our cir- 
cumstances, and | have come to you this evening to say what I never said to a 
family in Frankfort before—‘ Let us be friends.’ Suffer me to visit you some- 
times, to take an interest in your affairs, and as far as I am able to render you 
my assistance.” 

The three widows were certainly much astonished at Herr Schobeln’s man- 
ner of introducing himself to their acquaintance ; but they were touched and 
interested by his story,and the earnestness with which the solitary man appealed 
io them for sympathy. They could not refuse his request, and therefore inti- 
mated that they should be happy to receive him when he felt disposed to visit 
them, 

One of the party, however, soon began to feel some little regret that their as- 
sent hadbeen so easily given. Scarcely a day went by without some present of 
fruit or vegetables, or other small matters, being conveyed by the ancient serv- 
ing-woman of Herr Schobeln to the humble home of his fair neighbours, and 
very shorily net an evening passed in which his tall person might not be seen 
occupying the large leathern chair of the deceased tobaccooist Roschen felt 
somewhat annoyed, despite of the natural kindness of her beart, because their 
privacy seemed effectually broken up. Amelia, on the contrary, was secretly 
delighted, for she bad thoughts on the subject, which, however, she would not 
have communicated to Roschen for the world. She did, indeed, venture on a 
few distaut hints of good fortune to arise from this new intimacy, though as to 
the particular form in which it was to come she preserved an oracular silence ; 
and Roschen was too much wrapt up in her own thoughts to attempt (o unrave! 
the mystery, or to regard Herr Schobeln as anything but a very good neighbour, 
whose visits would be far pleasanter if they were not quite so frequent. 

But during Roschen’s absences from the sitting-room Amelia felt no such re- 
straint in conversing with the Widow Steinbach. They talked on the subject 
of Herr Schobeln’s visits, and speculated thereon to their hearts content. Poor 
Gertrude, deprived of the power of making her own observations on the state 
of affairs, always appliedto Madame Leroux for the result of her’s and their 
dialogues were generally carried on in something of the following strain :— 

‘It is not of myself I speak, said Gertrude ; my infirmities are a sufficient an- 
swer to any thought that might arise on that subject; but if he offer to marry 
either you or Roschen, why should you refuse the means of escaping from this 
life of toil and poverty !”’ 

The tears of Amelia were by this time flowing fast, but her sister conti- 
nued— 

‘You are the best judge yourself to which his inclinations tend; I should 
think he would most likely choose you, for Roschen’s sorrowful voice alone 
would put such thoughts about her out of any man’s head. It must be you, 
Amelia, and I trust and believe it will prove so, and therefore already I say, 
‘God bless you with him!’ ” 

Amelia was much pleased at hearing this opinion expressed by Gertrude — 
Herr Schobeln’s attention had heen hitherto divided so equally amongst the 
sisters,ihat she had felt some difficulty ‘n her mind as to which was the favoured 
fairone. She had a real respect for Herr Schobein; she lived day by day in 


a happy dream of the future, only wishing that Herr Schobelu would be a litle | 


more explicit at once, that she might commence altering her dresses for the 
wedding, which she had not yet ventured to do, thongh she had already turned 
them over many times, and contrived how they might be remodelled to the 
Why did not Herr Schobeln speak? He spoke at last, and 


| to Amelia herself by herself; yet his avowal had the effect of a sudden thun 





| derbolt, shattering to atoms the fairy palace of herhopes and anticipations — 


He spoke, and after a long preamble concerning the disagreeables of solitude 
and the pleasures of the married state, he finishe! his harangue by begging, 
humbly begging, that Amelia would propose him as a suitur to her sister 
Roschen! What Amelia said, or how she received the unravelling of his m- 
tentions, cannot be known, for she never knew exactly herself. She remem- 
bered something about pleasure and honour, and endeavouring to meet his 
wishes, and then flew to the Widow Steinbach to disburden her mind of the 
astounding intelligence. But Gertrude did not sympathise with her exactly as 
might bave been expected. ‘They had been mistaken ;”’ that was all—she 
saw great cause for thankfulness that the wedding and the wealth would still 
be in the family, for of course Rosehen, though no doubt she would be asto 
nished, would never be so mad as to refuse him, if it were on!y for the sake of 
little Franchette She shifted Roschen into the characier of bride, which she 
had hitherto marked out for Amelia, with wonderful facility, observing in con- 
clusion, that at any rate there would be a wedding, and they would all be at it 
Very true ; but it iz adifferent thing to be the principal person on suck an oc- 
casion, or a mere looker-on—there is a wide distinction between the importance 
of a bride and a bidesmaid, and between being the mistress and dispenser of 
this world’s goods, and the humble recipient of them. All this Amelia felt, 
and a sense of deep disappointment and mortification, together with shame for 
the self delusion she had been subject to, did at first possess her mind, though 
a certain pride swelling at her heart forbade her to say so, and urged her to ac- 
quiesce in the view Gertrude took of the matter with the best grace she could 
Indeed such was the excellence of her temper and the elasticity of her feelings 
that when a few hours after she informed Roschen of the proposal she was 
commissioned to make, she did it with a smiling countenance, and was really 
distressed when her sister declared her intention of refusing Herr Schobeln’s 
offer. 

Months went by, and not only once but many times, by the agency of ber 
sister, personally and by letter, did Roschen refuse Herr Schobeln There was, 
perhaps, a lingering hope in Madame Leroux’s heart that the determined cold- 
ness of Roschen might lead their nighbuur to recollect that his cruel fair one 
had a sister, neither old nor ugly, who might not be indifferent to a simi:ar 
proposition; but months, as I have said, went by, and Herr Schobeln deter- 
mined to write once more to his obdurate charmer, and if she still] continued 
unpropitious, to leave the town where he had already been much talked of as 
the rejected suitor of the beautiful young widow. Roschen received his let 
ter, retired to her chamber, where she remained some hours, and on her re- 
turn to the room where her sisers were sitting, calmly but coldly anuounced 
her intention of accepting Herr Schobeln. ; 

Let no one who reads this tale burst forth with the hacknied quotation— 
“Frailty, thy name is woman!” Roschen had done nothing rashiy—nothing 
that could possibly subject her to the charge of fickleness or folly. The image 
of Francis Middleton, the first, the only loved of her heart, was ag fresh in her 
memory as ever ; this she tad told Herr Schobeln, even while she acced:d to 
his proposal. But he was gone; lost to her for ever in this world—ber own 
health was failing, and, should she die, what would be the fate of her orphan 
child? who wou!'d carry on the streggle for her rights, which her mother had 
never yet abandoned! Then the Widow Steinbach; how could Amelia, 10 
the event of Roschen’s death, both wait upon her and work for her own sup- 
port! All these things had been considered and re-considered, and thus it was 
that Roschen had consented to be the wife of Herr Schobeln. 

The sisters, who had been apprehensive that, after all, there would be no 
wedding in the family, were overjoyed at Roschen’s decision. Of the sacrifice 
she was making for others they had no comprehension. Thney were thankful 
that she had changed her mind, and they had no conception of the slow and 
most painful process by which that change had been effected Roschen wept 
bitterly over her unappreciated sacrifice that night, as she knel: beside ber 
sleeping child’s couch, and poured out the agony of her soul before her 
Maker. 

There was no occasion for the alteration of old dresses for the the bridal, as 
Amelia had supposed there would be. Herr Schobeln sent the richest stuffs 
and silks that could be purchased in Frankfor: as presen's both to the bride 
elect and her sisters. Every preparation was made on a splendid scale.— 
The old house, so long the subject of much ungratified curiosity amongst the 
towns: people, was now filled with workmen, and the gossips who gained ad- 
mission were much disappointed to find it was so like other old houses. The 
wealth which the neighbourhood had so long taken for granted, was now pre- 
sevted to the eyes in the visible furms of rich carpets, curtains, and furniture 
of every kind. 

The arrangements for the wedding feast were made in an equally liberal 
style by the direction of the bridegroom, and all Frankfort talked of nothing 
but the change that was taking place in the circumstances of two persons so 
unlikely to marry as the rich bachelor and the broken-hearted widow, and 
above all so unlikely to marry each other. 

Perhaps even in the early bloom of her beauty Roschen had never looked so 
ely as on the morning of her second wedding-day. The rich material and 
plain fashion of her snow-white dress suited well with the pure and intellectu- 
al character of ker countenance, and the expensive lace vei! which shaded her 





pale brow lent fresh delicacy to the outlines of her features. There was no 
wildness in her dark eye; no convulsive motion of the lip—all was hushed 
avd composed as the calm depths of her own resolved spirit. She felt grate- 
ful to Herr Schobeln for all he had promised -——a home for her sisters, protection 
for her child, unbounded kinduess to herself, though she felt in her heart the 
last would not long be required. Since they bad conversed more frequently 





and confidentially togetuer, the bridegroom's feelings had undergone a 
change ; he loved Roschen more than ever, if it were possible, but his love 
blent with @ respect that partook of the character of reverence. Indeed on 
the bridal day she seemed to awe even more than she had charmed him, 
and he moved and spuke in her presence with a deference that was scarcely 
lover-like. 

Tue strangely assoried pair stood before the altar, where, ten years before, 
Roschen's young heart had throbbed so wildly, as her hand was placed in that 
of Francis Middleton, and the words pronounced which made her bis own.— 
She seemed to herself, in the present instance, to be enacting a part in some 
pageant in which she had no real interest If this ceremony meant any thing ; 
if she were really the bride of another, could she stand there so calm, so self- 
possessed? It was impossible. 

The ceremony began; there wasa little stir at the door amongst the crowd 
who were passing in to witness it, and then voices were heard as in altercation. 
The clergyman paused and commanded silence, but still the people struggled, 
and still angry voices sounded. Suddenly Roschen started and turned reund, 
gazing earvestly towards the door and listening with eager attention. A mo 
ment more and the bride sprang from her station at the altar, passed quickly 
through the crowd, who instinctively fell back to give her way, and was 
caught in the arms of a tall sunburnt man, in shabby sailor's clothes, whom 
she and no other knew—kuew in an instant to be her own Francis Middleton ! 

He had been washed over board early on the fatal evening of the wreck, 
and, clinging to a floating spar, had been picked up by a small outward-bound 
vessel, and thus escaped the fate which awaited those who took to the boat.— 
This vessel in her turn was doomed to disaster, being taken by a pirate, and 
all on board her were bu'chered or made prisouers. He had suffered sickness 
and slavery and imprisonment, ail had been overcome, and he had just reached 
Frankfort in time to save Roschen from becoming the wife of another. 

‘So there will be no wedding after all!’ murmured Widow Steinbach, 
with something of a chagrined expression, when she was hastily informed of 
these particulars. ‘Of course I am delighted that Frank is alive and come 
home to us again, but it isa pity all these preparations have been made for 
nothing !”’ 

‘‘T would not have you be too sure of that,” said Herr Schobeln at her el- 
| bow, and be spoke in a cherrful voice, very unlike that of a man who had just 
| experienced so heart rending a disappointment. 
| Widow Steinbach treasured up the words, though she was too wary to startle 

Herr Schobeln by asking for an explanation of their meaning; but at the 
| first opportunity she communicated them, with sundry notes and comments of 
her own, to Madame Leroux. 
| Again did Amelia’s heart beat high with hope, and visions of altered old 
| dresses and splendid new ones flitted before her mind’s eye, together with the 
| celebration of nuptials, whereat she herself was a principal personage; and 
reveries would come, and hopes would haunt ber on the subject, notwithstand- 
| iag her wise resolves against castle building forthe future. This time, how- 
| ever, her anticipations were realised. She became the wifeof Herr Schobeln, 
|anda happy wife too, despite the difference in their ages; and she reigned 
| mistress of the old house and its handsome modern furniture, and rammaged 
| every cranny and corner fiom garret to cellar, just as she had_ pictured to her- 
|} self that she should, long before. She was not destined to become a mother, 
| but she was of too contented a disposition to fret about the matter; end her 
kindness, unconcevtrated by t! at absorbing feeling, maternal affection, flowed 
| out to every creature around her. Herr Schobeln never had cause to repent 
the return of Frank Middleton, and only wondered how it was that Amelia had 
not been his choice in The Widow Steinbach found a home 
with her newly married sister, and little Franchette became the recipient of 
all the spare affections of Awelia’s heart, and in process of time the inheritriz 
of a great part of Herr Schobeln’s wealth {have visited Frankfort again 
| within the last few vears, aud passed some davs at the mansion of Her Scho- 
beln, and the bumbler home of Frank and Roschen ; and I can truly say I have 
seldom enjoyed more heartfelt satisfaction than in witnessing the contentment 
and prosperity of the three sisters who hal formerly been known and pitied as 
‘*the three widows vo! Frankfort.” 


Suntinary, 


King Leopuoid.—We copy the following from a German paper, and present 
it to our readers as one of ithe on dits currently circulated on the continent, but 
without attaching any credence to the fact referred to 

“Persons who have the best oppor'unity of being accurately acquainted with 
the sentiments of the King of the Belgians allege that Leopold manifests a pro- 
found disgust towards the attributes of his throne and the privileges of royalty, 
and that, tn short, be finds the crown of Belgium too heavy for him, though a 
recent conference in London has tenied very considerably to lighten the bur- 
then. At this moment the echoes of the court of Belgiam murmur the words 
retirement and abdication. King Leopold, who has passed through various 
grades of rank, from that of an officer in the Austrian service to that of a mo- 
narch, has for severa! mouths past contemplated becoming a future Diocletian. 
There are several circumstances which contribute to authenticate the report of 
this eminently ph losophic resolution ; for example, the transport of furniture 
and works of art fiom Brussels to London is proceeding so actively that it can- 
not but suggest the idea of a removal.” 

The Hon. Sir Henry King K. C. B.--This gallant officer died on the 25th 
Nov.. at his house. near Winkfield, at an advanced age. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Henry King, K C. B., was brother to the late Earl of Kingston, and to 
Gen Viscount Lorton, and had seen much service, 

Peter the Great and the Lawyers —Peter the Great having been informed 
that his subjects suffered much from law-suits, owing to the avarice and dis- 
honesty of those lawyers employed, who, while any money was to be got from 
their clients, delayed terminating the process, determined on the following 
plan to remedy the grievance He fixed the number of lawyers, and appor- 
ti-ning to them a sufficient salary, ordered that they should officiate for ail his 
subjects gratis, and that whoever should be found to accept a bribe or fee, or 
should be dilatory in forwarding a process, should have the knout, and be con- 
demoed to perpetual banishment. Though this law may seem severe, yet it 
was found beneficial. and ina few years the lawyers were as remarkable for 
their integrity, as they had previously been for their gross bribery and corrup- 
tion, 

Mr. Thomas A. W. Parker, M. P., and the family connections of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, are plunged into the deepest grief by the premature death of the 
youthful wife of the Hon. Member, of an inflammatory fever. The melancho- 
iv event took place at Woodstock, on Tuesday week. The deceased lady, who 
was only in her 2tst year, had been married but four months on the 11th Nov. 

Mademoiselle Yatzkoffska, Premiére Danscuse from the Imperial Theatre 
of Warsaw, is, it is said, about to introduce to an English audience some of 
the national dancesof her country. That they will be attractive we doubt not, 
for she has youth and beauty on her side, and is a very talented artiste. 

December should be a che: rful month, weather or no. It should be a warm 
one too, thongh never so cold People blow their fires and use their bellows 
within, while the wind bellows without. Lawyers are glad over Coke. Men 
take measures to secure the comfort of their bodies, and preserve the coats of 
their stomachs Thongh the Legislature does not sit, the middle classes Te- 

| joice in the carrying of muny of their hills Pastry cooks begin to mince mag- 
| ters , and * eyes” are turned towards “ pies.”.—Comic Almanack. 

The Bijou Alm«nack for 1840.— We noticed, a week or two since, the illustra- 
tions to this tiny volume, in terms of commendation Within the last day or two 
the bijou itself has made its apprarance : the poetical contributions by our 
talented friend, Mr S. Lover, who-e touching lines, to the memory of the 
ever-to-be-lamented lady who ushered it intu existence, we cannot refrain from 
extracting. 











the first instance 








TO THE MEMORY OF L E. L. 
How many the tear will shed, 
When on this page they look, 
And thy cold doom is read 
In thine own tiny book. 


The little gem, while thine, 

With gracefu! joy was bright, 
The tearful task 's mine, 

With grief to dim ite light. 
Untimely was thy fall, 

Embittered was thy fate— 
Oh, that a leaf so small 

Should tell of grief so great. 
The Hon. Miss Brougham —Thedemisz of this young lady, the only child 
ice on Saturday, at Brighton, after a lingering ill- 
ness On Wednesday her remains were interred in“‘hag -part of Lincoln's Inn 
which is enclo-ed and appointed for the borial of the dead The procession, 
which passed through the City, cousisted of the hearse drawn by four horses, 


of Lord Brougham 
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three mourning coaches, and six noblemen’s and gentlemen's carriages ; Lord 
Brougham (chief mourner,) Lord Denman, Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Vizard, 
barrister; Mr Miller, aud Mr Ciarles Philips. The deceased was in the 17th 
year of her age. This is the only instance on record of the interment of afe- 
male in the burying-place of Lincoln's Inn. Hitherto it has teen reserved exclu- 
sively for the resting-piace of the benchers of the Inn; but the noble and learn- 
ed Li rd made an application for permission to have his daugter laid here, ec 
companied by a stateinent that it is bis imteation to be buried inthe same grave 
himself, and his Lordsnip’s application was unanimously agreed to 

An Irish gentleman, os arriving at the Hotel de Suede, Rue Richelieu, sent 
for a laundress, and threw from his travelling sock a quantity of len, which 
she collected and wok away. ‘This Jaundress wes a young and pre ty girl In 
about five minutes a kuock was heard at the chamber dvor, and we lauudress 
enteri:.g, placed in the hands of the gentleman a small bucdle of Bank notes 
amounting toa very considerable sum, which he bad unknowingly ‘hrown among 
the linen. Ail his solicttation could net prevail with herty eccept a gra ulty, 
and he was at a loss in whch way to make aseturn for so much honesty aad 
disinterestedvess A few days ago a marriage was celebraten with great splen- 
dour at the Eglise St. Roche, ani it was porceived that the bride was, though 
extremely interesting, of a rank somewhat beneath the br degroom ; in fact, on 
inquiry, it was discovered that the former was no other than the pre ty laun 
dress to whom the Irishman (a person of fortune and distinction) had made an 
offer of bis hand. 

By the latest intelligence Marshal Va'lee had moved on Phillippeville, by 
way of the Cocyte. The storms of rain were frightful, and the plams for the 
most part inundated. The wily Abd-el-Keder pretends that the traverse of 
the Iron Gates, by the Duke of Orleans, is an infraciion of the treaty of Tafua 
which he is bound to avenge, and will. 


Consumption —!n a recent work published by Dr. Hume Weatherhead ov 
this di-ease, he states the startling fact that deaths from affections of the respi- 
ratory organs average above one-fcurth of the whole number. * Amoug the cau- 
ses,” says the Doctor, in the invaluable work alluded to, ‘to which this exten- 
sive prevalence may be ascribed, are the changeable character of our climate, 
hereditary predisposition faulty conformation of tie chesi, &c ; but, perhaps, 
no cause contributes more largely to swell the list of morta ity than the patient’s 
own neglrct ; and the ordinary expression, ** [¢ is only a cold,” is ove which 
is ofien too slightingly applied to what is shortly to lead to the grave 

Zoological Society —The ordinary monthly meeting tor general business 
was held on Thursday, W. Yarrell, Esq. V. P., inthe char. Mr. Ogilby, the 
secretary, read the report of the Council, which stated the balance in hard at 
the last month, 436/. 18s Gd , received since from the sale of Exch: quer Buls 
1,009/. 18s lld., aud the general income 197/, 23. 11. making a total of 
1,654/. 5s 7d There had been expended on the gardens 885/., on the mu 
seum 83/ , and the genera! establishment 71/1, which, with 505/ invested in 
Exchequer Bills, mede a total of 1,505/., leaving a present balaice of 1431. 


Drury Lane —A new piece, adapted from the French, under the title of A 
Night at the Bastile, was produced for the first ume on Wednesday evening. 
The plot. which is very smart, may be thus briefly told. The Duke de Riche- 
lieu bets with the Duke de Croissy that he wit make the first woman they 
see attend an assignation with him at midnight, and the token of his victory ts 
to be a note flung by bin from the lady’s chamber window. he first lody who 
appears is Gabrielle de Brionne, who has come to the chateau of the Duke de 
Bourbon (where Richelieu and his gay companions are staying) ia order to in 
duce the Countess de Prie to intercede with ihat minister for the liberation of 
her father and brother, who are confine! inthe Bastile. She is accordingly 
fixed upon as the victim, and as the Countess has given her a room ia the cha- 
teau, that room is to be the one from which the note is to be thrown. Richelieu 
confides his scheme tothe Countess, who resolves to frustra e it by subs ituting 
herself for Gabrici/e, whom she permits to pass the night in the Basile wih 
her relations upon condition that she will, ss long as the Bourbon Minisiry 
shall last, «fficm that she was inthe chateau and not at tne Bastile. The 
Countess, disguised, meets Richelreu vt tue appoin'ed time, when the latter 
throws out the note to Gabrielle's betrovhed, the Chevalier de Crvissy. Ou 
Gabrielle's return ic the morning she is unable to clear herself with ber lover, 
in conseq ence of the oath she had given to the Countess vot to divulge her 
having been in the Bastile. Various misadventures hereupon take place, which 
terminate, by a lucky fall of the Bourbon Ministry, in making everybody hap- 


Mrs. Stirling, who performed the character of Gabrielle, was the main suppo t 
of the piece. This lady is one of the most accomplished actresses we ever 
knew Her performances indicate a power of investing herself with the pro- 
per attribures of every charecter she undertakes, be they ever so varied. The 
author of A Night at the Bastile is under deep oligations to Mrs Stirling 
she carried the audience along with her at every step, and it is the impression 
which her skilful acting produced that much of the complete success which at 
tended the piece 1s to be ascribed. 

Ole Bull has left Munich for Stuttgard, where he was to give two concerts 
prior to his fulfilling an engagement at the Academie Royal in Paris. 





JAMAICA—STATE OF THE ISLAND. 
From the Royal Gazette, November 21. 

It has been our custom for some time back, on the eve of the sailing of a 
Packet from this port, to give a condensed account of the s’ate of the Island, 
and we certainly felt grieved to think that we shoul be so regularly the bar- 
bingers of bad tidings, relative to the unfortunate state of the [slend. A man- 
ifest change, however, in all its relations taking place, and a far more satisfac- 
tory state of affairs now existing, it would ill become us not to follow up the 
plan hitberto adopted, aud record our opinions on what we way consider to be 
the improved state of Jamaica. Before we do so, however, it is necessary to 
show. by the return of the exports made up to the 10th day of October, of the 
years of 1838 aud 1839, sent down to the Hon. House ef Assembly in a Mes- 
sage from his Excellency the Governor, that the deficiency in the staples of 
this Island has been this year equal to one third the exporis of the former 
year; thus proving, what we so often asserted with regard to the exnected de- 
ficiency, and comdemuing those who continued to assert that, no: only was 


there no deficiency, but for the most part that the crops had increased. Now, 


the defic ency, according to the return which will be fownd in our paper of 


the 15th inst. is as follows, viz. :—On Sugar, 18.135 bhds, 3070 uerces, and 
1610 bris : on Rum 9826 phns. 165 hhds, end 396 casks: on Coffee, 4.897.974 
Ibs, and on Ginger, 1542 casks and 1062 bags. While there has bees, on the 
Pimento an excess of 36 casks and 9147 bags 

When we take into consideration that the crops on the ground were very 
large, ani that this deficiency has resulted from the want of labour, (not 
labourer-) to take off the crops, the results are indeed to be devlored. This 
year again the seasons have been particularly fine, aud could the Planters have 
secured labour sufficient for the ensuing crop, the returns would have been 
most abundant. Butithe want of continuous labour has prevented the agri 
eulturist from taking adveutage of the bountiful sources of Providence, and 
the next year’s crop will be evea Jess than this. Yet with all this, the spirit 
of the inbabitan's of this Colony, we are must happy to say, have sevived ; 
they feel a satisfaction in the protec'1ug influence of Sir Char es Metcali, which 
is gradually extending itself through every rank aud every grade. Wohether it 
is that Sir Charles has come amongst us free and unsbackled, and unbiased 
in mind, or whether the policy pursued towards this unfurtanate Colony has 
been found to be wicked, unjustifiable, and most ruinous, we will not stop to 
enquire, but true it 18, that Sir Charles is fast gaining the confidence of every 
party, and as we predicted, will carn for himself a reputation which will make 
his name bonoured and respected by every soul who bas an interest in the 
prosperity of Jamaica. 

There is an Lonesty of purpose—a plain streight-forwardness in the govern- 
ment of Sir Charies which canrot be mistaken ; and if we have formed a pro- 

r Opinion of the character of our ruler we should say, there is that within 

im which would instan'ly check, and he has fully determined to stop, any 
abuse, as he is conciliatory and vpen-hearted to those who are the real patriots, 
but who have been cried down and a jealously excited against, by that over sane- 
timonious party who have used their baveful influence of late too successfully for 
the we!l being or intere ts of this Island. 

It is aaid that the Colonists are too anxious to bespatter with praise their 
new Rulers in the first instance, aad in a little time turn round and condemn 
them. We believe we can claim exemption from this rule—for it is at all 
times more agreeable to vs to praise, than to condemn, and in the instance of 
our late ruler, whenever it was in ovr power to uphold bim, we certainly did so 
on the true principle, that the Representative of our Sovereign should receive 
the support of every loyal subject whenever it is in his power so to do 

In alluding then to the government of Sir Charles Metcalf, we speak of 
what comes before us, and on which we are evabled to form an opinion. We 
have before alluded to the manner he met the Legis! sture—bis cand d, yet 
firm speech at the opening of the Session—the cvurtesy observed iv allowing 
the House 'o proceed in their business befure he sent down te them the ac o! 
the Imperial Parliament, m fact, 1o0' until it had become a ‘dead leuer,” and 


hie ob-erva'ions on sending down that act should not be forgotten, * that be | 
’ 


was heppy to think the conduct of the House 
tive’ With such a Co-operative, with such a disp'ay of conciliatory spirit. 
the House has gone to work in the most energetic manner. No less than 18 
bills have passed th: 
Goveruor. 


had rendered the act in ipera 


House, 12 of which hove received the assent of the 


Here again, is a matter hitherto unknown in Jamaica. Whatever 








pains were bestowed on the bills in passing through the Howse, the meimn- 
bers received no encouragement, they knew nt until the closing of the Session 
what bills would be assented to, or what would be lost Sie Charles i the 
s'raighiforward manner we have allud)d to, at once declared the fact, and i 
three wecks, from the opening of the Session, we fi.d that he has assen'e to 
the following :— 

1. Commssioners of Public Accounts. 
3 Tonvaye Dury. 4 Roles and Articlesof War. 5, Commi-sioners of For- 
tificatiens. 6 Duty on Horses, Mores, and Mules, imported ints this island 
7. To au'borise the discharge of Prisoners co: fi et for debt. 8 For reising a 
‘ax on Lond. 9 Por laying aduty on oll Horned Catve tmpored into the island 
10. To enable Alfred Redgers to practice as an Attorney and Solicitor. Il. 
Rom Duty. 12. To prevent cruely to Animals. 

Tous it will be seen, that while the Legislature is proceeding in its work, 
confidence is being restored, an! althongh we never can expect to see the ex 
poris of Jamaica a parallel wih what they bave been, still, we trost that ere 
og, when those measures so absolutely required for the future prospects of 
the [slaid are duly matured and carried into effect, under a w se sdininistration, 
that this Island will »gain assume the position she originally held, and conunue 
to be cousidered one of the brig ites! gems in the British Crowa 


SS 
CANADA--THE UNION. 
From the Quebec Gazette. 

The division in the Legislative Council of Upper Canada on the resolutions 
for the Re-union of the Provinces subinitted by the Hon Mr. Sullivan as organ 
of the Government, will be found be ow, with the address of that body to the 
Crown prayi: g for add ticnel cond tions 

We are informsd that the resolutions submitted by Mr Draper, Solicitor 
General, which will be found in last Gazette, have passed the Assembly, with- 
out any otherco ditivns. by a major ty of seven. An address similar to that 
of the Council, will probably also be adopred 

Thus the Re-union mea-ure has received the sanc'ion of the Special Coun 
cl of Lower Canada, and of the two Branches of the Legislature ot Upper 
Canada, by the help of Lord John Risseil’s Despatch of the 16tn Oct. It has 
ve’ to pass the ordeal of the House of Lords If it is tinally carried, “ THE 
REPEAL OF THE UNION!” will not be so troublesome as the same cry 
in Ireland, for at will not lust so long 

The pos tion of Her Maje-ty’s Ministers in this affair is humiliating, and that 
of their supporters in Upper Canada not better. Tne presen: servants of the 
Croan depart from the policy of the British Government during eighty years ; 
from he declarations of parliament, and their own positive declaration only 
two years ago, and defermine on a re-union of the Provinces, present a Bill 
for the purpose, hesi‘aie in puting it to tne vote of the Commons, and then 
tell Upper Canada, we are determined to put an end to your present political 
existence, we only wantto kuow in what mode you would like that our sen 
tence should be put in execution. In your new state of existence you are to 
be united to another province whose po itical existence we wish also to des- 
troy ; we offer you as an inducement, (virtual'y a@ brtbe), to consent to our 
measure, au exemption from a share of your just debts, exemption from the 
taxation which wou'd be required to pay that snare, a represestation, nearly 
double the proportion of your population, which will give you, with the aid of 
any two or three members whose interests chiefly lie in Upper (anada that 
may get elected in the Lower Province, the power of taxing the trade and po- 
pulation of Lower Canada, and applying the proceeds to the exclusive advan 


2 Commissioners of Boird of Works 








taye of your se:tion of the Country. We will not consult Lower Canada on 
this measure, because there has been a rebellion in that Province (although 
not much worse than in yours, and certainly ‘ess formidable than the last re- 
beliions in Scotland and Ireland), we will deliver over the whole, /oyal and 
disloya/, to you, to be loaded with debt avd taxes for your advan\age This 
we can assure you is quite * Just,” and that ‘so far as the feelings of the in- 
habitants of Lower Canada can te ascertained, the measure of the re-union 
meets with approbation.’ This, be assured, is ** equal justice to all ber Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects,” and a pledge of ‘a government based upon just principles” 
‘conducted in accordance with ihe wishes of the people,” a ‘ safe aud practi- 
cable return to Constitutional Government in Lower Canada,” and ‘a firtn 
impartial and vigorous Government for both,” and * to unite the people with 
in them, in one common fes ling of attachment to British Institutions and Bri- 
tish connection.” (Vid. Message 7th Dec. 1839.) 

** Libertas ct natale solem.” 

“ Fine words! I wonder where you stole them.” 

We shell say noting of the confidence required to be placed in the wis ‘om 





























of her Majesty’s Min sters, **to arrange the details of the measure.” Lod 
| John Russell's Bill, which all parties in the Canadas reprobate, and * so 


| of the details of which” the Government Organ in the Legislative Counc | o 


Upper Canada declares “to have been already abandoned as impracticab'e ™ 
are sufficient answers 

And what do the friends of liberty, the great advocates of a Government 
conducted in accordance with the wishes of the people, ‘the Responsible 
Government ” men, the *‘ Reformers’’ of Upper Canada say to this? ‘Oh! 
it 1s excellent!" They swallow the bribe, and care not a pin for the public 
liberty, the wishes of the people, the responsibility of the administration 'o 
the majority of the people. Their professions are alla farce. they expect to 
get into * the Compact’s” places, and divide “the spoils of Lower Canada. 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE, 





The arrangements for Mr. Jaudon’s loan of £900,000, appear to have been 
concluded 

The Birmingham Advertiser says that Mr Atwood, the Whig radical mem 
ber for that town, intends to resign his seat in Parliament, and that Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, the great advocate of abolition, will offer as a candidate in his stead 
Joseph Hume, it is said, was first proposed, but it was finally agreed among 
Mr. Atwood's frierds and supporters totake up Mr. Sturge. Co!. Thompson 
is spoken of as the Conservative candidate. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee has been re-elected president of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Tre London papers announce the death of Lady Monteagle—wife of the 
'a'e Chancellor of the Exchequer, better known by his family cognomen of 
Mr. Spring Rice. 

A highly successful experiment has been made in London, for the production 
of gas from water and tar combined. The gas burned with a flame as pure 
and bright as that from coa!, while the expense of its production ts much less, 
and the process is much more siinple and expeditious. It was estimated that 


gas from tar and water could be furnished at one third of the price charged for 
coal gas by the companies 


Two more compan es—rifles—stationed at Windsor, received orders on the 
12th to march for Monmouth, in South Wales. 

The Dowager Queen Adeliide had been passing three days at Windsor, as 
the guest of Queen Victoria. 

The ind ctments for the trial of the Newport prisoners were delivered to 
them in the Monmouth jail onthe 12h Sir Frederick Pollock and three other 
em nent barristers are engaged as their counsel. The jury list con ains the 
names of 318 of the must respectable gentlemen and tradesmen living in the 
county, but vers properly none from Newport, the actual scene of the insurrec- 
tion. Another prisoner was committed for trial, making 39 in all. But of the 
38 originally committed, biils were found only against 14 for high treason.— 








The trial was to commence on the last day of December. 


UNITED STATES BANK. 

“ The srrangement for a loan of 900.0001 sterling entered into between 
Messrs Rothschild & Sons, and Mr Jaudon on behalf of the Uvited States 
Bank, being finally settled, a very large amount of business has been done in 
states stock within the last few days at improved prices. The t+rms upon 
which this important arrangement has been entered into are as foliows : 

* Bonds of the United S:ates Banks, forthe amount of the loan are to be is 
sued, and made payable at Messrs Rothschild's in London and Paris, the datee 
to be two and three years from October last, andthe contract price 92 They 
are to be secured by a deposit of 5,000,000 dollars of state stocks, viz. 
1,500,000 Pennsylvania, 1,500,000 Mississippi, 1.500.000 Michigan, 250.000 
ILinois and 250,000 Indiana. The interest they wili bear will be 6 per cent 
per annum. The subsciptions are to be paid 22 per cent on sybscribir g, 35 
per cent on the 15th Januerv, and 35 per cent on the 15:hof February 

Asthe stocks have risen nearly 5 per cent since the contract, there seems to 
be little doubt but that the sucscriptions will be sovn filled. 

* United States Bank shares in this market are 18/ to 18/. 5s per share. 

Four o'clock. —Consols for the account closed at 913 2. 


London, Dec. 13. —City, twelve o'clock.—* Two communications were made 


vesterday af ernoon to the Stock Exchange by the commissioners for New 
Granada and the Equador. 


“’ 


The government of New Granada propose to issue new bonds to the 
amount «f 3,312.975/ sterling, their share of the Colombian loans (which 
amount is to be cancelled on the original bonds), and to pay in London 2 per 
Cent. peranneum on said bonds half-yearly, the first dividend to be payable six 


January 18, 


* Equador is a very puor affair - their portion of the debt is 2.274.299, upon 
which ‘hey propyse paving 50.000 dollars a year for the years 1840 and 1841; 
in 1842—8, 100,000 dollars per annum; and for 1844 142,458 dollars— in all 
about six percent upon the debt for the period above named They offer, 
in addition, as collateral security some mines which do not deserve consid era- 
‘pon. 

The Great Western is now in Cumberland Basin, having had her paddles 
taken ffto enable her to enter the lock. She will not run again befo.e the 
spring — Bristol Paper. 

Fance.—The examination of the Marquis de Crouy Chanel, arrested on 
suspicion of being engaged in an intrigye tor the restoration of the Bonaparte 
dynasty inthe person of Prince Louis Napoleou, has elicited facts highly ho- 
vourable to that mdividual. The machivations of the Ma quis were neither in- 
stiga'ed norsauetioned by the Prince 

There is no leter news from Algiers than we had by the last arrival It is 
repeated, however, that the commana js to be taken from Marshal Vallee — 


Moch activity prevailed at Toulon in the eubarkation of troops and materiel 
of war. 





Leticrs from Lisbon to the 3!. announce the dismissal of the mivis'ry of the 
Baron de Sabrosa The ultras ascribe this change to the machina'ions of En- 
giish diplomacy, on the ground that the last official act of the Baron de Sa- 
b-osa was his refusal to recognise Br tish claims on Portugal to the extent of 
376.000, submitted to hm by Lord Howard de Walden, alleging that England 
had bound herself, in the event of her recovering Ceylon from the Dutch, to 
givetu Portagal the port of Columbo in that island; and that, therefore, as 
KE gland had become mistress of Cevlon by the treaty of Amiens, he consi- 
dered the delivery of Columbo to Portugal, and all its revenues since 1802, 
as a set off against the claims of the English subjects above referred to. It 
was supposed that a dissolution of the Cortes would take place, but the Cor- 
revo, the demi-official organ of the government, denies that any such intention 
was enterta'ned. 

We understand that arrangements have been made, by which the officers 
and men of the Queen’s service in India will no longer be subjected to loss by 
exchange ; their pay is in future to be issued at the uniform rate of two 
shillings per rupee —United Service Gazette. 

Lieu enan. Jones, 17th Regiment, son of Michael Jones, Esq. of Lisgoole 
Abbey, had the honour and good fortune of planting the colours of the above 
regiment on the ramparts of Guznee, on the late memorable occasion of the 
storming of that fortress by the British Army, under General Sir John Keane, 

A prize of a lac of rupees in the Ca'cutta Lottery has fallen conjointly to 
Richard Willis, Esq. son of General Willis. commanding the northeru division 
of the army, and Capt, Stuart, who is the General's son-in law. 


Colone! Thomas 20th Regiment has obtained leave to dispose of his commis 
sion.—Cork Reporter. 


We can contidently announce that the marriage ceremony of Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert will take place at the Chapel Royal, St. James, the heads 
of the various departments having been to the chapel to make the preliminary 
arrangements. — Globr, 

Retirement of Mr O'Connell from Parliament.—Mr. O'Connell will not sit 
in parliament after the expira‘ion of the present session, This he-told the peo- 
ple of Bindon on Thursday. — Limerick Chronicle. 


The New Postage.—On comparing last Thursday with the average of pre- 
ceding Thursdays, as the produce of the days vary, it has been found that the 
increase of letters posted on Thursday was about 21,000 the average ofa 
Thursday being 39,000, and the number posted on last Thursday was 61,000. 
The receipts of the Post office on those letters was about £501) less then the 
average. On Friday the increase of letters posted, compared to preceding 
Fridays, was about 10,000, and the deficiency of the receizts about £200.— 
The number of penny letters pre-paid and sent by the post on Thursday was 
about 23,000; the number of twopenny unpaid Jetters sent by the post re- 
maining about the same. so that on this Yranch the receipts increased instead’ 
of diminishing —Ministerial paper. 

Cambridge University. —From a return lately published it appears that the 
number of students at present resident in the Universi'y of Cambridge 1s 1,825, 
out of which number, in the 17 colleges of the University, are 1,217 living in 
chambers in the colleges, and 608 in apartments in the town. 

Death of the King of Denmark.—Copenhagen, Dec. 8.—This morning, at 
half-past 9 o’c'ock, his Majesty King Frederick VI., after a short indisposition, 
departed this life, and was gathered to his fathers. 

This day at noon his successor, Christian Frederick (son of the hereditary 
Prince Fiederick, half brother of the deceased and of the Princove Fredericka, 
of Mecklenburgh Schwerin,) was proclaimed King of Denmark, the Vandals and 
Goths, Dake of Schleswig Holstein and Lauenburg, &c. Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi.—Hamburgh paper. 

[Frederick VI. of Denmark, was born in the year 1762, and ascended the 
throne in 1808. He had consequently reigned 32 years. 


ANEW BREVET. 














From the United Service Gazette. 

‘* We have reason to believe that the Queen’s approaching nuptials will give 
rise to a brevet, modelled after the plan of the coronation one of the 28th 
June, 1838, which following its precursor of the 10:h of January, 1837, in 
such rapid succession, was, as every one expected it to be, somewhat of the 
shortest of its kind If our present conjectures respecting the anticipated 
brevet turn out to be correct, its limited extent will of course date its origin 
from the saine cau-e as the one just enumeraied. But alihough the brevet of 
1839 may be no stronger in numbers than its immediate fore runner, it will be 
vastly mure fertile in the creati n of vacancies upon the home and forcign staff, 
as well as in command of regiments, and will place a great deal more patronage 
at the General Commanding in Cnief’s disposal. 

“ The command of the western district of Great Britain, of the troops in 
New South Wales, Ceylon, St. Helena, Scotland, Guernsey, the northern, 
eastern, western, southwestern, and southern districts of Ire!and, together with 
the appointments of Deputy Adjutant General at Head-quarters, of Ins pectin 
General of Cavalry, of Commandant at Chatham, of Inspecting Field- officer 
of the London Recruiting District, of Deputant Adjutant General in Ireland, 
of Assistan' Adjutan General at Cork, of Assistant Quartermaster General at 
Armagh, avd ot M litary Superintenden' of the Gentlemen Cadets at Chatham,. 
as well asthe command of the 18th, 47th, and 52d Regiments, will all be af- 
fected by the brevet which, by promoting the general and other officers now 
employed in thuse several capacities, will render them ineligible to retain their 
respective posts. In addition to these removals, Major Generals Sir John 
Fors:er Fitzgerald, Sir Willoughby Cotton, Sir James Macdonuell, and Clithe- 
row, will be recalled from Bengal, Bombay, and Canada. An exception may 
possibly be made in favour of the general officers at New South Wales, St. 
Helena, and Ceylon, by permitting Sir Maurice O'Connell and Sir Robert Ar- 
buthnot to remam on the staff there, with the pay and allowances of major ge- 
nerals, after their attainment to the next progressive rank in the service, and 
by coutinuing Major General Middlemore at St Helena as heretofore, without 
siaff pay, to which, as Civil Lieutenant Governor of the place, he is not enti- 
tled Such ar angements are sometimes sanctioned, and may perhaps be au- 
thorised in the prospective cases of the officers in question, the two former of 
whom possess a special claim to indulgence, from the circumstance of their 
appuintments being of very recent date. 

‘* But should tbe brevet be upon aiore extened scale; should it, for exame 
ple, include all the full colonels of the year 1840, it will then be pro:uctive of 
many other important changes, independently of those which we have describ- 
ed. The command of the Grenadier, and of the Coldstream Guards, of the 
6.b, 9th, and 37th Regimens of Foot, of the Royal Artillery in the northern 
district of England, of the Royal Engineers at Portsmouth, Malta. and Gibral- 
tar, the appointments of Commandant at the Cavalry Depot, of Deputy Quar- 
termaster-General at Dublin, of six paid, and six honorary Aides-de Camp to 
the Qu+en,* and a ho-t of regimental and sever:] minor staff vacancies, will 
have to be filled up to the comparative disadvantage of the retiring parties, 
and to the benefit of those who succeed them.” 

*The six first Aides-de-Camp tothe Queen receive pay and allowances 
amounting to about £210 per annum each—the remaining number are honorary 
appointments only. 

THE CABINET. 
From the Spectator 

Anelectioneering stir is perceptible throughout the country. Nobody ventures 
either to affirm or deny that the government can be ca'ried on by any party with 
the present parliament through another session. In the existing state of affairs, 
Domestic, Colonial, and Foreign, vacillation on the part of the Executive, the 
inevitable result of weakness in the Legislature, is felt to be an evil greater per- 
haps, than any other which could befal the empire The times require a vigor- 
ous government; and, independently of all other circumstar ces—setling aside 


| the disqualifications of the individuals composing the administration—it 1s mani- 


fe 


es', that a party command ng miserable majorities, Varving from two to ten in 
an assembly of 658, cannot exhibit vigour. or insti! confidence into the winds of 
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anima ion may at length be discerned, after along tn'erval of sluggish eluctance 
to revew the struggles of party warfare. It may be—it is “on the cards "— 
that min'sters, desperate gamesters! will them-elves dssolve the parilawent, 
and “go to the country”? yet once more, on the strength of the Queen’s name. 
They cling to the court. When votes are asked, "tis tor the Qieen; and the 
supporter of atory candidate is denounced as the personal fue of tis Suvereigu 
To speak with disrespect or contumely of Lurd Metbourve or Lord Headfort or 
others who frequeat Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, is prociaimed a 
treason.” Tories are undistinguishable from trait rs; aod should radicals a’ 
the elections join the tories wh nrefused permission to ‘go halves” with whigs, 
no doubt ‘hey also w Il be accused of treasonable participation Tnese canting 
imputations of ‘disloyalty ” to opponents, and the newfangled whiggery of ex- 
clusive at'achment to the monarch’s person,t.o much resemble the bad practices 
of tories in the Jacobin times. If Pitt aud bis sueces-ors could have eahib ted 
measires of refurm as claims on popular support, they would not have eppealed 
to evil passions and ignorant prejudices, or stim ulated a seuseless profession of | 
lip loyal y. Whigs resort to the same meaus—opposed as they are to elter | 
doctrine s and life-iong habus—s:mply because none o her remain to them. Tohis 
serves as well as any thing to test the position of the “relorm’? party. There | 
is po such patty: it is destroyed—put out of existence—annihileted by court | 
favour. 





— 
THE AMISTAD AFRICANS. 

Judge Judson on Monday, Jan. 13, dronounced his decision in the case of 
these negrovs. He decla‘es them free, with the exception of An‘ome, and 
decides ‘hat, by virtue of existing laws, they ought to te comm tied io the 
care of the Usted States government, for the purpose of being resored 10 the 
land f oi which they were brought. Tendays, however, were allowed for an 
appeal to be taken, if desired, by any of the parties in‘erested , ovherwise a 
decree wil be issued on the 231 inst. in conformity to ihe decision here given 
For the sake of those persons who have not leisure to read the entire Opinion, 
we shill! siate the principal points, which are as follows: 

1 ‘That toe District Court for Connecticut bas jurisdiction ; the schooucr 
having been taken possession of, in a legal sense, ou the * high seas ” 

2. ‘Tnat the libel of Thomas R. Gedney and others, is properly filed in the 
District Court of Connecticut. 

3. That the seizers are entitled to salvage and au appraisement wil be or- 
dered, and one third of that amount and cost will be decreed jusi aud reason- 
able. 





4. That Green and Fordham, of Sag Harbor, who claim to have teken ori- | 


ginal possession of vessel and cargo, cannot sustain their claim, end therefore 
their libels be dismissed. 


5. ‘that Ruiz and Montez, through the Spanish Minister, have established 10 | 


title to the Africans, as they are undou»tedly Bozal ne-roes, or negroes re- 
cently imported from Africa, in violation of the laws of Spain 

6. That the demand of restoration, to have the questiun tried in Cuba, made 
by the Spanish Minister, cannot be complied with, as by their o»n laws tt ts 
certain they canuot easlave these Africans, and therefore cannot properly de- 
mand them for trial. 

7. That Antoiae, being a Creole, and legally a slave, and expressing a strong 
wish to be returned to Havana, a restoration will be decreed under the treaty of 
1795. 

8. That these Africans be delivered to the President of the U S under the 
2d sec of the Act. of March 3, 1819, and the Istsec. of the law of 1818, stiliim 
force, to be transported to Africa, thece to be delivered to the agent appointed to 
receive and conduct them home. 





DREADFUL CALAMITY,—LOSS OF 
BOAT LEXINGTON. 
From the Courier and Enquirer of Thirsday. 

The city was yesterday thrown into a state of «xteme consternation, by in- 
telligence of a must fatal accident baving befallen the steambout Lexington, 
which left here on Munday afternoon, under the command of Captain George 
Child, cn her usual trip to Stonington —We havo gethered from Capt. Hi'lar 
almos! the only survivor—at least as present appearances lead usto dread fiou 
this awful scene of death, from Captain Brooks of the New Haven steamboat, 
who received Captain Hillard on board—from the s'oop Merchant, Capt. Meek- 
er, who rescued him, aad from Captain Jeanings of the sloop Ganges, who left 
Southport, to which place the sloop Merchant belonged, and whither ste had 
returned, the following particulars of this distressing event :— 

The Lexington prosecuted her voyage until haif past seven o'clock in the 
evening, when being between Eaton's Neck and Crane's Neck, a fire was dis- 
covered tv have broken out near the smoke pipe, among some bales of cotton 
which were stowed near it, of to which at least ihe flames speedily spread. An 
attempt was then made to get out the suction pipe, aud by mearis of water thrown 


THE STEAM. 
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from it vn the flamnas, extinguish them; but these sprea! wilh sueh rapidity, 
that soon all cccess to She engine was impossible, and it contmued to work for a 
time with fearful rapidity, Caps. Childs, it woold apnear, then determined to 


steer the boat for the nearest part of the Long Islan: . iore, and he 
in the waeel bouse at the helm. In fifteen minutes, however, the eng ne be 
came uninoveable, and the course of the boat arrested abuut two tiles from the 
land. H-re she continued to burn until about 3 o'clock in the moruing, when 
what remained of her sank. 

It were neediess to attempt to describe the scene of agonized confusion which 
ensued among the passengers, and indeed al! on board, as soon as the fire was 
discovered. No order was preserved, or any attempt made to preserve it. The 
life boat which was on board was thrown over forward of the wheel, was struck 
by the padd es, and brokeu to pieces) ‘The Lexington had three boits besides; 
which were laucched by the passengers while she was under full way, and im- 
mediately swamped. Sometwenty of them who hail life preservers about them, 
jumped overboard, and the rest were last seen as the flames drove them from 
the higher parts of the s'eamb sat clinging in clusters to the guard braces, whe 
they hung, ull all went dowu together. 

Capt Hittarp, formerly of the sbip Mississipp1, of this porti—ono vf the 
— rs—escaped When the progress of the fire was such as to leave no 

Ope, the passengers commenced throwing the deck frieght overboard, probably 
in the expectation that some parts of it would remain floating, aud might be the 
means of saving some of them. Capt. H. assisted in throwi 
of coiton overboard, and in leaping o1 cne ofthem. Oue of the firemen of the 
boat alsv succeeded in getting on the same bale, and these two by means of a@ 
piece of board which they picked up, succeeded iu keeping the ba'e head on to 
the sea until about four o'clock in the morning, when the bale capsized, but 
righted again with both of them on it. Until this time they had kept the 
upper part of their bodies comparatively dry, but were now compl tely wet to 
the skin. Ani now the fireman began to despond, talked of his wife and chil 
drew, told Capt. H thet hs name was Cox, and that he resided in Ouk street, 


was last seen 


og about ten bales 


aR 


New- Y ork Capt. H endeavoured tocheer him up, and at last lashed him to 
the bale, but at about 8 o'clock in the mormng he expired. At 11 o'clock 


Capt. H was rescued py Capt. Meeker, in the sloop Merchant of Soutt port. 

he same vessel also rescued Capt. Manchester, the pilot, anda fireman 
named Smith, who were each on a bale of cotton The fiveman says, that 
soon after the fire was discovered, he sought refuge on the rudder, expecting the 
boiler would burst, but whilst there, two boys who could not swim, entreated 
him to give them his place, which he consented to, on condition that they threw 
him a bale of cotton, which they did, and to which heswam. The boa then 
drified some distance ahead of him, but when her upper works were bur ed, 


he again floated near her, and saw seveial of the passengers and crew on pieces 
of the wreck They, however, all gradually became exhaus’ed, and fell off 
Captain Manchester, the Pilot, adds little to the above particulars ; he and 
the fireman last spoken of, were badly frozen. 
We annex a list of as Many passengers as on diligent enquiry we could 
learn, were on board. We do not, however, vouch for its entire accuracy ; 
though in the main we be 


1: ; 4 
ae ‘eve it will be found correct, as far as it goes Capt. 
illard estimates the number of passengers at one hundred and fifty; but 


Captain, Manchester says he thinks there were not more than seventy-five on 
board, and we find that this latter number is considered at the office of the 
Company to which the boat belonged, to be the nearest probabilty What 
chance is there that any more have been rescued '—Capta.n Hillard says, that 
= bese atti os of cont ane po Be beating to westward passed 
: t mile «ff. She did not see him, but 
it is poss'ble she may have fallen in with some of the other passengers floating 
on pieces of the wreck. The conflagration of the boat was seen from Norwalk | 
end Bridgeport, on the Connecticut shore, but the state of the tide and the ice 
prevented them getting out their boats to go to her assistance, and though the 
attempt was made, it was found impossible to succeed. From the Lone Is- 
land shore, we have as yet no accounts, and it is possible, as the flames must | 
have been still more visible there, that some effectual assistance may lave 
been rendered to the unfortunate beings who were floating on the w 


ve J aves, yet the 
sea was so very high and the cold so intense, that it seems almost a foriorn 


. A wa - ™.;. | 
_ itis sta ed in some of the accounts, that the tiller ropes were burned. This | 
Is not correct. Capt. Hillard says positively, that the boat answered her belm 
up to the time that her engine stopyed, and that had she not had me al rods 
and chains connected with her rudder, it would long before have been useless 
That she was provided with them 1s indisputable. 
, Yet we cannot but think th + Company tu which the boat belonged are high- | 
y censurable for encumbering her deck with -o much 


freight and particularly 
Ct y 
with a material so infammable as cotton. Doubly censurable are they in the | 
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present instarce, as we kuGw that not three wees since @ fire broke out on 
‘oad ‘his same boat among the goods on deck, which was not extinguish: d 
without considerable loss Not only 1s tue danger of fire always great on 
board of a 8 ecamb at, with merchandise all around, and sparks falling among in, 
but the d fliculiy of geting to the suot which had tgatted, becomes pro, ortion- 
ably imereas: d, an! prev nts its being extinguished wnen dis“overe, as it na- 
turally wil be before it hos gained much headway. We wi'l revurn to the eon 
sideration of this part of thy surject on anotherdsy. We quit it now, as «iil 
the reader, with the most painful reflections on the appalling sacrifice of human 
life, and the bitter so row which h.s been brought home to many, by this most 
unhappy occurrence 
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By the Garrick we nave London papers to the 13ta ul We huve selected 
our usual veriety, but the tutellizeuce is no’ important. 

The French are making strenuous efforts 0 sandue the power of Abd el Ka- 
derin Africa and large renforcements are proceeding to Algiers with all expe- 
ditios. The bonor of France is concerned is humbling this barbarous chief, 
ang that immediately, whatever disposition she may make of the possession 
hereafter We are therefore prepared to tear that the celebrated Arab will be 
-peedily dr ven to the desert 

The news from India ts, upon reflection, not of that alarming character that 
The discovery of the cannon and o her munitions of war at 
Kurnoul, secreted in the barem of the chief of that place,will break up the re- 
maiider of the lvde krot of conspiracies that were forming against the Britich 
power ‘The people of tndia are, for the most part, the friends of the English, 


because they protect them from the rajacity of their native princes, render 


The Morning 
1 good article on this subject from 


property secure, aud promo‘e useful, jus’, and salutary reforms. 
Coronicle of the 11th December cont 
which we make the following extracis : 
“The circumstance which seems !o be the most dwelt upon in the recent 
news from India, is the discovery of a larze quautity of warlike stores in the 
petty fort of Kurnool, upou its surrender, w tiout resistance, to a detachment 
of the Madras army The matter is de-c ibed iy very grandiloquent terms by 
| a correspoudent—ev den ly a young soldier - of the Madras Spectator, who re- 
| gards the manufseture of the guns, shot, &c., as a ‘most stupendous plot,’ 
aud as an * extiaurd) ary Couspiracy, which, at the per od of the arrival of the 
Commiss overs. was evicent'y I 2 state so ripe as to require oaly the hand to 
the plough to burst with as ounding fury over Sou hern Invia”’ But the writer 
| soon recovered good sense enough to observe, though with some confused re- 
lo ‘mysteries’ and ‘the womb of time,’ that it did not appear ‘ from 
wheuce the men were to be collected to weld the enormous engine which had 
been prepared.’ A litte more reflection would have led him to a solution of 
the difficully ; whic), though wating at so great a distance from the scene of 


the ‘mystery,’ we will venture to predict wiilbe found to be the true one.” 
| * 7 * * 


| 


ference 


Still, the circumstance indicates as well the presence of the will, as the ab- 
sence of the power, to do mischief, on the part of the Mahomedan Princes of 
| India, and of a part, at leost, of the people of that creed. We knew, that 
| however, as weil before the discovery of this Haram hiddey arsena! as we know 
we stated i explicitly a week before the news now under remark reach- 
ed Engtand uth, however, ts so great, and our internal enemies are 
| so feebie, that porhi g buat ord nary watchfulness is ncedful fur our safery. No 

imaginable quantity of guns and ammunittsa walled up in the female apart- 
menis of a poor Newab’s palice can harmus. Thanks to Lord Auckland's vi- 
-to the once more proven valour of Briish troops—to the flour 
the Indtan reveave be ore and during the stroggle—and to 
the support whch the delegated ruler of our splendid, though 
much neglee ed ond undervalued empire in the East has received from the Go- 
vernment athome,which be has soably served—there is no fear that any foreign 
power would have furnished gunners (o serve, still less troops to protect, the 
vab of Kurnoul’s artilery—even if it were not already transferred to our 

Ii may be necessary to compel the Newab to give—notwith- 

¢ hs certain submission—mndemnifica'ion for past treachery, and sccu- 
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own ar-enals 


stand 


rity aga nsi vgression; for a glance at the map will show that the 
distret hangs, fromm ber mountain eyrie, Over our richest provinces, and the 


great cities of Patua, Benares, and Ringapore, and might do us extreme 
damage while our attention aud our troops were engaged elsewhere, or in 
case of any temporary reverse. Ava, again, may be too ignorast and arrogant 


to understand our success to the westward, and consequent accession of 
power tochastise her. We may—it is, we think, improbab'e—bu: we may be | 
compelled to turn our arms against both of these powers; but the work will 


be but short and easy. Our power stands higher in general estimation than at 
any period of our rule. All our evemves, avowed and secret, are humbled — 
In Lord Auckland we have a sta‘esman of equal resolution and prudence to 
Our land revecue ts increasing, and internal trade, 
having been partially unshachled, the general wealth of the country is increas- 
ing also. Weneed nothing now but a good internat administration, doing all 
spontaneously that justice and wisdomd ctate, and, conceding nothing to igno- 
rant clamour, to consolidste our empire. 


direct our operations. 


Parliament assembicd on the 16h ; the public mind was intensely alive and 
full of exp:ctatioa in relation to the matters that would immediately come 
before that body. That, and the trial of the We'ch rioters, were the two en- 
grossing topics The Mayor of Newport,who so bravely distinguished himself 


in the fatal! outbreak, has been Knighted, and is now Sir Thomas Phillips 





Clergy Reserves —The Governor-General of the Canadas has, by message, | 


communicated to the Legislature of the Upper Province the important fact— 
that the Queea’s Government have declined to bring the subject before the 
British Parliament for consideration, it being deemed proper that the ques- 
tion should be settled in the colony itself. In pursuance of this course, his 
Excellency has, by a second communication to the Legi-lature, proposed that 
the remainder of those lanls shall be divided, according to terms hereafter to 
be defined, between the Churches of England and Scotland and such other de- 
norm/‘nations of Christians, in the province, as are recognized by law. The fol- 
lowing paragraph seems to embody the gist of the plan :— 

** He (the Governor-General) proposes that the remainder of the land should 
be sold and the annual procerds of the whoie fund, when realized, be distribu- 
ted, sccording to terms which will be clearly defined, between the Church of 
Eng'and, the Church of Scotland, and such other persuasions as are recognized 
by the law of Upper Canada, for the support of religious instruction within the | 
Provinuee, and for the promotion, there, of the great and sacred ubjects for which | 
these diffrent bodies are established or associated ”’ 

The passage after all, is not very defiaite; it intimates that all the forms of | 
religion recoguized by law shall share the bounty. Now the Catholic religion | 
is recog: ized by law, but the original act of the Imperial Parliament limits the 
distribution of the lands to Protestants. Mr. Thoiwson does not inform us how 
this difficulty is to be got over 

There can be no doubt that the framers of the act, by the expression Pro. 
testant Church, meant the estublished Church; but since the wording of the 
statute is not sufficiently exolicit to prevent cavil, we must take the consequence 
of that defect. If a division is to be made, we should desire to see the Catho- 
lics come in for theirshare. They have certainly proved themselves loyal sub- 
jects and would seem to be entitled to participate in all the bounties and favors 
the government and legislature may have tobestow. But the act of Parliament 
distinctly limits the distribution of these church lands to Protestants, and the 
coionial Parliament must, we apprehend, act in conformity thereto. It is on 
this account we regret that the question has not been again referred to the Im- 
perial legislature, which alone has the power to alter the disposition of this pro- 
perty. Quere—could not the government give them a donation from the un- 
granted lands of the province, and thus repair the evil and injustice of an invi- 
dious distinction ? 

Since writing the above, we find the following in the Kingston Chronicle, 
of the Lith inst:— 

‘A Bull has been framed upon the principles of this Message, and introduced 
into the House of Assembly by Mr. Solicitor General Draper, who said, ‘ he 
had received the bil!, as Crown Officer, from the Governor General.” The Bill 
provides that one half of the annual income of the Reserves shall be ‘ divided 
between the Churches of England and Scotland, (including members of the 
Usued Synod,) in propor.ion to their numbers,—euch proportion to be ascertain- 


The whole will be soldat t'e 
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half to be distributed amung all other denominations of Christians in the Proe 
vinces, recognized by law, in proporiion to the amount of private coutributions 


pean epeived from the respective congregations, and expended in religious 
worship.’ ”” 


Intelligence has reached us in the course of the week of the capture of Mata- 
moras in Mexico, by the forces of the Federal party assisted by a body of 
Texans The siege continued three days, during which great slauguter took 
place. The Texans engaged in this warfare are not fighting in a national 
capacity—-They are hardy adventurers who have joined the insurrectionary 
party in Mexico as auxilliaries, and are acting entirely for themselves. The 
Texan Government, it is said, have discla‘med all participation in the transae- 
tion. Texas desires peace with Mexico—not war. 

Jamiica —We have great satisfac ios in giving insertion to an article from, 
the Jumuaica Royal Gazette, relative to the political state of that colony. Sir 
Charies Metcalfe,whose jugment,good sense, aud constitutional principles led 
his friends to place the fullest confidence in him, has been so fortunate as to 
overcoine all difficulties with the legislature of the island, and the House of 
Assembly has proceeded to business with a zeal and patriotisin at once honour- 
able to them and gratifying to the British nation. {t was fortunate that the 
conservatives of England made a stand in favor of that colony last year, and 
prevented the cabine: from inflicting upon it an act of great injustice, namely, 
that of suspending its legislative functions. 





Among the Protests of the Legislative Councillors of Upper Canada, whe 
acted in the minority on the Uniou question—we omitted last week that of Mr. 
Wi'son, which we now subjoin. 

DissENTIENT. 

1. Because I do not believe there is any one great constitutional principle 
in which the people of the two Provinces can re asonably be expected to 
unile. 

2 Because they are dissimilar in their origin, and in no case has there been 
to ary encouraging exteut a disposition mautfested on either side for that unity 
of sentiment and feeling necessary to wa:rant the belief that when brought into 
the re-union sought for, they will so far accord in their views in Legislation as 
to pass laws, salutary for, and in accordance with the customs, habits, and pre- 
dilectious of either paity. 

3. Because it is iny most decided and conscientious opinion that the dis- 
contented end dissatisfied portion of each Province, wil avail themselves of 
their increased nuinber and united counse!s to effect that which they have 
failed to do by separate attempts, viz. separation fromthe British Govern- 
ment. 

4. Because the propoved union would enable the malcontents of the two 
provinces to unite their energies, and to conspire with increased chances of 
success for the overthrow of the existing institutions of the country. And 
many, because the existence of such a powerful body of malcontents, together 
with the natural atiractions which these Provinces present, from their great 
fertility, and the vastness of iheir resources, would offer add:tional temptation 
to the cupidity of a neighboring people, and afford them increased inducements 
to embark in acontest at the first favourable opportunity, for the purpose of 
wresting these Colonies from the sovereiguty of the British Crown. 


JOHN WILSON, 





We have inserted some of the details of the sad calamity which happened 
to the Lexington Steamer on her way up Long Island Sound. It is a heavy 
and awful dispensat on, and has thrown a general gloom over the city. Ano- 
ther individual has been saved, making four in all. 

When Queen Victoria met the Privy Council to announce her intention of 
marrying Prince Albert, the assembly, which consisted of about one hundred 
and fifiy of the most eminent men of the kingdom, all were struck with the 
dignity of manner and commanding tone of the royal Speaker. She delivered 
her address with so much grace and sweetness of demeanour as to captivate and 
charm all around her. 

We have been informed by acritical authority in arts, in which we have the 
greatest reliance, that not one of the numerous portraits of the Queen has done 
her justice. The grace and beauty of Her Majesty does not consist so much 
| in symmetry of feature, asin the exquisite form of her person and the dignified 
carriage which appears natural toher. The Qiecna is somewhat petite in height 
| and size, but it is the fine éournure which gives an indescribable grace to her 
}manner. This the artists have failed to catch, ia their portraits, yet all, of 
every denomination, ackuowledged the fact. 








*.* The article on ‘ Indigence and Benevolence” is worth perusal. It is 
from the pen of Dr. Taylor a frequent writer in the English journals. With all 


proper feeling for our fellow-creatures in distress, we agree with the witty Doce 
tor, that public benevolence is often abused—that deception and begging are 
often synonymous terms, and that the difference between mendicity and men- 
dacity are now and then “ all my eye.” 


Trifles from my Port Polio.—Bya Staff Surgeon.—Vol. I. This second 
and concluding volume of our esteemed correspondent Miles—for such we still 
consider to be the case—has appeared, aud it is fully as rich and racy in dee 
scription and anecdote as that which preceded it. The present tome, however, 
contains matter of local interest: we have some valuable details and remarks 
connected with the unhappy Canadian affairs, which have of late years taken 
The author takes our own views of the 
matter upon the whole, and we are therefore even still more desirous than be- 
fore of commending the work to careful perusal. 


up so much of the general attention. 


New Music. Firih & Hall, No. L Franklin Lyceum, have recently published 
the following :—‘* The Hour of Prayer,” written by Mrs. Hemans, and com- 
posed by S. Nelson; “ Hope binds the brow of Youth with Fiowers’—as sung 
by Miss Susannah St. Luke; in the opera of Arabella the Disowned,—the 
words by C.W. Taylor, composed by J. St. Luke. “ The Missionary Hymn,” 
by Bishop Heber—Musie by S. Nelson; “ The Irish Mother's Lament,” as 
sung by Mrs. Seguin—composed by J. Barton; “ Where Hudson's Wave,” 
written by George P. Morris, and dedicated to Dr. J. W. Francis—ihe music 
composed by J. P. Knight. All these compositions are beautifully printed 
and adorned with lithographic frontispieces of unusual excellence. The fol- 
lowing are the words of Gen. Morris’ ** Where Hudson’s Wave,” which we 
have great pleasure in copying and laying before our readers. They have, and 
deservedly so, been received with great favour by the public. 

‘WHERE HUDSON’S WAVE,” 
Where Hudson’s wave, o'er silvery sands, 
Winds through the hills afar, 
Old Cro‘nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star: 
And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-nbbed, cloud-capt earth, 
My fair and gentle Ipa dwells, 
A nymph of movuntain birth. 





The snow-curl that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring's tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 

Morn’s early beam, eve’s baliny breeze, 
Her purity define ; 

But Ina’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast mine. 


My heart is onthe hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow. 

Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades, 
My soul is with you now : 

I bless the star crown'd highlands where 
My Ipa’s footsteps roam : 

Oh, for a falcon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to her home! 








———ay 
FOR SALE. 
: beautiful set of LADY'S JEWELS, consisting of nacklace, bracelets, 
ong und pot The stone is arich Hvacinra, and the setting is vory —_ . 
2a : .w cash price of two hundred dollars. They are loft af 
st., waere they may be examined. (jan. 19-3. ) 
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A DAY AT A CONVENT. 


More years since than it is desirable to remember, or pleasant to recall—for 
time, alas! has crushed some fair and cherished blossoms in his rushing flight 
—I was visiting a Catholic family in Essex, in which family was domesticated 
a priest, whose kind heart and courteous benignity of manners won the affec- 
tions of all the younger members of the happy party assembled in that dear 
old house. O the early morning walks—the noonday idleness—the gay. g98- 
siping, evening rambles amid the pastoral scenery that surrounded us in all 
the luxuriant leafiness of summer—the mizzy maze of our entangled argu- 
ments, argued with all the wisdom and experience of eighteen or twenty years 
passed in calm and peaceful retirement, undisturbed by care, unexposed to 
avxiety. How widely is that happy group scattered! One a blithe and bon- 
nie wee thing, all smiling, mirth and innocent viracity, the very personification 
of Thalia, married to the most sedate, dispassionate, calm, culd-calculating of 
human beings. Another helpless victim of swper-fastidiousness, that would 
shriek if a spider but fell on her fair neck, and horrify our good priest by throw- 
ing herself into his arms for protection against the tiniest frog that crossed her 
path, is now a wife with a large little family in the far off back woods of Ame- 
rica. “ Another, and another, and yet another,” sleep beneath the green turf, 
or the cold stone ; one—only one—with our early friendship uneffaced by 
time, unchanged by sorrow ;—another—but enough of the unquiet retrospect. 

Our good priest, who had nothing of a proselyting spirit about bim, would 
occasionally talk to ws heretics of the imposing ceremonies of bis own church 
—its dignified ritual—its touching music—its splendid and sublime paintings 
—its fragrant incense—and all the etceteras that characterised it; but it was 
of convents and their inmates that we loved to hear, ‘“‘ and with a greedy ear 
devoured up his discourse.” One day, after I had in a tete-d-tete wearied him 
* exceedingly” with my numberless questions, he promised that or some bright 
day, that should unite all that was desirable, and exclude all that was disagreeable. 
he would take me and my chosen friend and companion to see a convent that 
was not more than twenty miles off—a promise with such a contingency, made 
at this very now, I should never expect to see fulfilied, but then I looked for- 
ward with the romantic confidence of youth to many such; indeed, life was 
all coleur de rose, and blue skies, and bowers of roses, where every gale was 
perfume, and where “ the trail of the. serpent” was never to come, were alone 
put down on my chart of the future. 

At length a day that came up to the good priest’s idea did arrive: it was a 
bright sunny morning in September, when not a leaf had lost its freshness, and 
no tint foretold that autumn was nigh, that he handed us, with all the politeness 
of the nation in which so many of his years had been passed, into the carriage 
that was to convey us to New Hall, the residence of a sisterhood of nuns who 
had been driven from Liege by the republican army. Apart from the peculiar 
interest we attached to it, New Hall is most worthy of note ; it was originally 
called Beaulieu, and in i524, Henry VIII. kept the feast of St. George there : 
his arms, finely wrought, adorn the hall, and we were told that the Duke of 
N— had offered a most magnificent sum for them, which, however, was re- 
fused ; there were also the arms of Queei Elizabeth, with an inscription in 
the Italian language. The door was opened by the portress, a comely dame, 
whose round and pleasant face displayed no symptoms of fasting. We were 
shown by a lay sister into the parlour of the Lady abbess, who advanced to 
meet our kind introducer, and knelt to receive his benediction with the sweetest 
grace imaginable ; she had only been a few months in her office, and was the 
sister of Sir William J——. I shall never forget my surprise at the sight of 
this lady—wrinkled, austere, meagre, on the shady side of sixty, with thin 
cheeks, hollow eyes, pale and trembling lips, had been the picture that my ima- 
ge had drawn of a lady abbess. O how different was the beautiful woman 

efore me !—she could have been scarcely thirty, with the most dazzling com- 
plexion, the softest eyes, the sunniest smile, displaying the whitest and most 
even row of teeth I ever beheld; you could not look at her without feeling 
sure that she was as gentle and good as she was graceful and lovely ;—and to 
think of her looking so captivating in her nun’s dress of black serge! with a 
bodice and sleeves of lawn, pure and white indeed as the snow—no glossy 
tresses escaping from the firmly bound fillet of lawn that crossed and concealed 
her forehead, passing under her chin, covering her ears, and leaving no part 

visible but her face: over her head was a black veil that when down must have 
reached to her feet ; she had a rosary at her waist, and a small red cross en 
her bosom, which I presume was a distinctive mark of her office, for, as far as 
T recollect, the other nuns had no such ornament. She desired a sister to 
bring refreshments, which consisted of various wines, fruits, and cakes, most 
delicious to the sight and taste; and conversed with us on various subjects 
with the most winning cheerfu'ness, and to our reverend companion of the dear 
and distant, with deep and tearful emotion. She requested one of the nuns, 
Lady Elizabeth——., to show us the chapel and other parts of the convent; a 
vane that was complied with, with the kincest alacrity and cheerful good- 
will. In the establishment, beside near a hundred nuns, there were, at the 
time I am writing, sixty young ladies of the Catholic nobility that were edu- 
cated under the auspices of the sisterhood, and amid all this large number the 
most quiet happiness seemed to reign; but a day is but a short space to judge 
of these things. One of the nuns interested us greatly ; she was indeed beau- 
tiful enough for a heroine of romance, and withal possessed the indispensable 
look of tender melancholy with which they are generally invested: her beauti- 
ful eyes, with their long dark lashes resting on her marble-like cheek, with the 
look of a lovely downcast penitent, seemed as if there was a silent sorrow and 
wunimparted grief brooding at her heart. We were conducted by our fair guide 
to the entrance of along and spacious corridor, at which she paused, and said 
it was called the Gallery of Silence, and the laws of the convent enjoined its 
observance ; a wise regulation, I suspect; for fifty or sixty of the gentle sex, 
even, if they happened to be nuns, would produce a considerable clamour in a 

uiet establishment. On each side of this Gallery of Muta were the cells of 
the nuns; the bedsteads were of iron, with curtains of a coarse material, and 
of a dark blue colour: a chair, a table, a confessional, a crucifix, and an hour- 
glass, with one or two pictures of saints, completed the furniture. All was 
scrupulously clean, and possessed, in spite of its homeliness, an air of comfort, 
though of a solitary kind. Each room had a large window, looking out on 
scenery that would make almost any solitude delightful. At the end of this 
gallery was the representation of the sepulchre of our Saviour, with his figure 
resting in it ; the effect of which was most striking, though somewhat startling, 
coming on usas we emerged from the dimly-lighted corridor. The nuns are of 
the Sepulchera order. From thence we proceeded to the chapel, which is ef- 
fective and impressive, and most judiciously arranged; it is a hundred feet 
long, fifty wide, and from thirty to ferty in height. But when did a woman 
stop to calculate numbers or measure feet? The altar was adorned with the 
freshest and rarest flowers, and otherwise splendidly ornamented. A nun was 
kneeling at it as we entered, but she appeared so absorbed in devotion, that she 
remaised undisturbed by our approach. Some most rare and exquisite paint- 
ings bung from the walls. 

After attending us thus far, Lady Elizabeth resigned us to an older 
nun, with whose family my companion was on terms of intimacy. She con- 
ducted us through the beautiful grounds surrounding the convent, and, seated 
on one of the many temples with which it was studded, asked us a thousand 
questions of the world she had for so many years resigned. She was an ex- 
ceedingly lively, intelligent woman, and related to us the difficuities and perils 
the sisterhood eucountered in their escape from Liege ; their chief anxiety was 
manifested for the security of the relics, the ornaments of the altar, plate, pic- 
tares, &c., which were let down, in the darkest of all dark nights, from a win- 
dow, into a boat where one of the holy fathers was stationed to receive it.— 
On the walls of the temple were written numberless quotations in pencil, in a 
variety of handwritings, all in praise of a life of retirement. The only two I re- 
collect I transcribe as they were written. 

“In these deep solitudes and lonely cells 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells 
And gentle Charity for ever reigns, 

No tumult can disturb the vestal’s veins! 2 





Beatrice.” 
‘“* How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
To her unknown the anguish of a tear, 
Save that she sheds upon a sister’s bier! 
Monica.” 
At the very primitive hour of two we dined with the priests belonging to the 
establishment ; beside these, there was a lady in the gay garb of the world, 
who presided, and two lovely girls who hed abjured the Protestant faith, and 
taken refuge with the kind nuns; one wasa Miss S , niece of the Duke of 
M All the dishes were French, and the dinner throughout served in the 
true Parisian style, and never, in that proverbially gay country, was there a 
gayer party, or a greater display of that peculiar kind of wit that makes a se- 
cial dinner so pleasant. After coffee, which it were worth going a pilgrimage 
to sip, we attended vespers, at which all the pupils were present, as well as 
the nuns ; though the latter were not visible, except as their dark forms were 
faintly discerned through the high screen behind which they sat. O! the me- 








lody of that sweet voice that sang the Evening Hymn to the Virgin '—the sil- 
very sounds seem now to float upon my ear. We felt it could only proceed 
fro ThE lovely mouth that had given us so kind a welcome in the morning; it 
was the lady abbess, who thus finished the enchantment she had begun. After 
the service we went with our good priest to make our adieus to this beautiful 
woman. With ber blessing she gave vs a smal! ivory cross as a token of her 
good" wishes, and as a memorial, as she said, of the day we bad passed at a 


convent—a privilege that few have to record. 
J 2 





She Albion. 


How often has all that passed on that day risen unbidden to my waking 
thoughts, and haunted my night visions! The noblje hall—the tapestried par- 
lour—the quiet cells—the magnificent chapel, with all its rich and beautiful 
tracery—the mellow light streaming from its painted windows—the incense— 
the altar—the pealing organ—the hymn te the Virgin—the stately trees—the 
classic temple,—all throng on my memory with resistless force and undecay- 
ing interest. 

“Well, dear sir,” said my companion, as we travelled homeward in the soft 
twilight, too much pleased and enchanted to be talkative, ‘‘ would you recom- 
mend me to become a nun ?” 

‘“No, my child,” replied the good padre, “I would not condemn you to a 
seclusion from the world, but would assign you the more difficult, though more 
honourable task, of walking uncorrupted and unsullied through it. ee 





Vavieties. 


The following anecdote concerning Dr. Arne may not perhaps, be known to 
many of our readers :—Two gentlemen having differed in opinion which was 
the best singer, and it was agreed to leave the case to Dr. Arne, who havin 
heard them both, observed to the last gentleman that sung “ Sir, without of- 
fence, you are the worst singer I ever heard in all my life.” ‘ There ! there!” 
exclaimed the other, exultingly, ‘I told you so, I told you so.” ‘Sir,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘ you must not say a word, for you cannot sing at all.” 
Brought up to the Bar.—A coxcomb went into a tavern, on Monday, and 
called for a newspaper anda glass of Port wine negos, which were brought 
him by a young woman in the coffee-room, to whom he used very insulting 
language, because, as he said, the mixture was almost without sugar or nut- 
meg. The young woman, who was a spirited lass, reproached him for his in- 
solence, observing that no gentleman would use such expressions. This 
roused the offender’s choler, and, in a rage. he exclaimed, “I'd have you to 
know that I am a barrister.” She dropped him a courtesy, and observed, with a 
sneer, ‘* And I have been brought up to the bar too.” 
A NEW SYSTEM OF LAND MEASURE, ESTABLISHED ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
Crizs Tom, who'd been just whipped at school, 

‘Forty rods make one pole,” so says Cater. 
‘Now, I'll prove that that fellow’s a fool, 

ForI feel that one rod makes an acher !” (acte.) 





S. P. 
A Fowl Reply.—Councillor——, at alate Carnarvon Harbour Trust Meeting, 
eloquently exclaimed, ‘‘ That is the gizzard of my argument.” ‘ Then,” re- 
plied Mr. , ‘* What is to become of the rest of the giblets ?” 
Lord Brougham recently visited Covent Garden Theatre, when oddly 
enough part of the evening’s performances chanced to be ‘* Why did you Die? 
and Twice Killed, with both of which his lordship appeared to be particularly 


amused. 
EPITAPHS. 
NEAR BANBURY. 
Here lies the body of Catharine Peg, 
Who died without issue, save one in her leg. 
IN THE SAME CHURCH-YARD. 

Here lies the body of Anthony White, 

Who was by his trade an honest wheelwright ; 

Life wheeled him in, and Death wheel’d him out— 

So that’s the way that men are wheel’d about. 

IN CROYDON CHURCH-YARD. 
I from my friends did quickly part, 
And lost my life by horse and cart. 

A man named Vowel being brought before a Magistrate, a short time since, 
for some peccadillo, in his defence dryly remarked, that he was sorry his con- 
duct had not been consonant with good order. 
Con.—Why is Lord Melbourne like a student of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge ’—A. Because he is admitted a pensioner at the Queen’s table, with 
the rest of the Fellows belonging to the establishment. 
Plebean Pleasantry.—A French Abbe,who was extremely corpulent, coming 





late one evening to a fortified town, asked a countryman whom he met, “ If he 
could get in at the gate?” 


“T should think you might,” said the peasant, 
looking at him jocosely, “for I saw a waggon of hay go in this morning.” 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
NEW VERSION.—FROM THE ARGUS. 


This is the note 
Which Nobody wrote, 


This is the Cockney named Montgomery, 

But called ‘dear Alfred” with so much flummery, 
In the mystic note 
Which Nobody wrote. 


This is the man whose name was Shafto, 

Who made us weep and made us laugh too, 

By hoaxing the Cockney named Montgomery, 

Who was called “dear Alfred” with so much flummery, 
In the mystic note 
Which Nobody wrote. 


This is the hero of heroes, Brougham, 

Who joy’d to hear of his own sad doom, 

And conjured up the pseudo Shafto, 

Who made us weep and made us laugh too, 

By hoaxing the Cockney named Montgomery, 

Who was called ‘dear Alfred” with so much flummery, 
In the mystic note 
Which Nobody wrote. 


This is the car which ruin hurl’d 
“On the most illustrious man in the world :” 
Such was the autodoxy read, 
And written, too, by the living dead— 
Concerning the hero of heroes, Brougham, 
Who joy’d to hear of his own sad doom, 
And conjured up the pseudo Shafto, 
Who made us weep and made us laugh too, 
By hoaxing the Cockney named Montgomery, 
Who was called “dear Alfred” with so much flummery, 
In the mystic note 
Which Nobody wrote. 


Tuomas Incouspy, a Canon or St. Pavu’s. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On reading in the newspaper Lord Brougham's upset in the carriage, being ac 
companied at the time by Mr. Leader, Mr. Shafto, and Miss Eden. 
No wonder we nearly had lost 
Our great and magnificent pleader ; 
Since he chose in his carriage to drive 
With such a high spirited Leader! 
Though he fell near the Shaft O, thank heav’n, he rose 
With no other hurt than the soiling his clothes ; 
But if this great man by chance had expired, 
What happier death could he have desired? 
To no spot more beautified sure could fate lead on, 
Than to breathe out his last, by the side of fair Eden !! 

[The following is a capital hit at the parties who figured m the late hoax 
of Lord Brougham’s death. The letter purporting to give the melancholy in- 
telligence was a pretended one from a Mr. Shafto to a Mr. Alfred Montgome- 
ry. 

y] 
THE NEW PLATE. 

That excellent artist Mr. A. Dick, has just completed an engraved view of 
Buckingham Palace, with the grounds and ornamental piece of water in front. 
It is intended to be presented to the subscribers of The Albion, as an appro- 
priate embellishment of the work. This splendid structure, on which taste 
and skill have been largely engaged, is the town residence of Queen Victoria, 
and is every way worthy of so royal a distinction. The Canal and the Park, 
at the western end of which the Palace is situated, have been essentially altered 
and improved, according to the most approved rules of landscape gardening, 
so that they are delightful to the eye ; and rova!l munificence has rencered them 
equally so as a resort, by throwing the premises open to the public under cer- 
tain regulations ofdecorum and good order. 

This engraving, which haz received the warm approbation of critical persons, 
will be issued as early as a sufficient number of impressions can be taken; 
and, considering it to te strictly an appendage to the portrait of the Queen given 

in our last volume, we have resulved to give to all new subscribers paying in 








advance for one year, a copy of each of these two engravings. Concerning the 
estimation of the value which the public have placed upon our engraved por- 
trait of Her Majesty, we need hardly do more than call attention to the very 
numerous copies which are every where to be found, which have been general- 
ly placed within magnificent frames, and hung in saloons and drawing rooms 


among the most prized works of art. It has been touched by the artist who 
executed the plate, and is now as sharp and clear in its lines as proof can be; 
to make the succeeding volumes as perfect as we can to new subscribers we 
place expense out of the question, and determine to present that which we be- 
lieve will be acceptable to every one possessing a British heart, or a gallant 
feeling,—a likeness of the “‘ Virgin Queen.” It may probably have a further 
interest to many, as coming into their possession immediately before she parts 
with that title to become as we hope, a happy consort. 

In the number containing the new engraving of Buckingham Palace will be 
given a brief account of tie Old Palace, which stood on the same site, toge- 
ther with other matter relative thereto, and a description of the improvements 
lately made in St. James’ Park with a view to correspond to the new and ele- 
gant edifice. 


a 








a — | 
TORRAND MORTIMER of New Bond St., London, Manufacturing Silversmiths 
and Jewellers, beg leave to announce that they have just arrived witha new 
fashionable assortment of Jewelry Piate and Plated articles of the very best quality 
and workmanship, which are now ready for inspection at jtheir Rooms, No. 20 Warren 
St., near Broadway. jan. 11-3t*] 


D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practiee 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, andthe numbet of patients who cannot be attend 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more reeently to Ds. 
Ellictt’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o0’clock, daily. jy20. 











AVANA —Mnrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who wil] furnish information to 


applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct Sif) 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs, 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: andto prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, withthe brandof the House, 
* OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of Ife itself,—may de 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruns fromthe wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 
Red Port of the extraordinary vintag - of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
(jan 1]-3m*) WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st. 
M?:: CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and ‘he public that she 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she w 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano. Forte (Dec 6-tf.[ 
S J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but cone 
tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last l5 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 
COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 
Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Dembary. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 
STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 
(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


YLVESTEBR &CO.. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any pait of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 
They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attendto Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 
Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 
Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 


prompt attention if addressed; SYLVESTER, & Co. 
(Dec. 6-tf.) 


156 Groadway, New York: 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.-—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—P laintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Refendants, 

Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr, Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
py the name of * The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. 

[Ent'd, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble § Co. [jan 4-8w] 


sd UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Piaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfacuon of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enteréd with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspas 
per as hereinefter directed ; and in caseof ther appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers ‘to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default there- 
of the said bill of complaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published in the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of ‘‘ The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. , é 
{(Ent’d, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar, 

J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. ljan 4-8wl] 


UPPER CANADA, 


i CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 

year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 

1839, between 

The President, Directors and Company of the Bark of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants, 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendams, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this eourt, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of tris order im the newsp = , 
per as hereinafter directed ; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their” 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or oflice copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
citors ator before the expiration of the said {.ur months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” and that such publication becontinued at 
least once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcaths 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspe: per. 


[Ent'd, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 























J. T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble §& Co, [jan 4-8w] 











